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THE EXPLOSION AT MORLEY MAIN COLLIERY. 

A fearful explosion of gas at Morley Main Colliery, near Leeds, 
occurred on Monday afternoon; and, hastening there with thousands 
of others, only to see the most harrowing scenes which occasionally 
befal our colliery neighbours, and by which 34 lives have been sac- 
rificed, and many more severely injured, some to be feared fatally, 


and others maimed and crippled for life, I have drawn up the follow- 
ing accurate particulars for publication in the Mining Journal :— 

Morley Main Collieryis situated on a very bluff eminence near to 
the London and North-Western Railway Station, being connected 
therewith by an incline. The proprietors are Messrs. Wm. Ackroyd 
Brothers, and such a calamity has never before occurred in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood. Some 400 to 500 men and boys are em- 
ployed at the workings, of which there are three—that in which the 
explosion occurred being called the deep pit, although the shaft is 
only 150 yards down, but it has very extensive workings. It runs 
in a northerly direction under the town of Morley for a distance of 
nearly a mile, and the partin which it occurred was recently opened, 
called “ Andrews,” and not in the old working, where gas usually 
accumulates, and the seam of coal worked is called the Middleton, 
being about 4 ft. wide, and on this occasion from 40 to 50 men and 
boys, with horses, were actively engaged at work when death stalked 
in amongst them, and cut down so many, and had it not been Mon- 
day many more, who these good times keep holiday that day, would 
have been there. The pit has never been considered dangerous, but 
Davy lamps are used, and blasting is said to have been allowed under 
the directions of the deputies. Many are the conjectures as to the 
cause, some pointing to this blasting—as two of the men taken to 
Leeds Infirmary were very badly shattered, as though they had been 
blown along the roadway, and have since died, looked suspicious. 
The presence of match-boxes and pipes in the possession of the dead 
bodies, the incautious use of which may have caused the sad catas- 
trophe, but nothing definite has yet come to light to make any safe 
estimate, and the managers are very reticent until full enquiry is 
made, which will be at an adjourned inquest. The explosion oc- 
curred about 2 P.M. on Monday, but it was not known to the banks- 
men until some of the men not far from the pit’s mouth came to be 
drawn up. These had perceived a change in the air current, and 
then ran as for bare life, for they knew that by the suck that an 
explosion had happened, as they were overtaken by a cloud, and avery 
dense one, of dust. Their statements were received with incredu- 
lity on the bank, but a few moments removed all doubt. There 
were signs, speaking volumes to experienced men, that a catas- 
trophe had taken place, and no time was lost in getting volunteers, 
foremost of whom were Messrs. W. Ackroyd, jun., and John Simpkin, 
head steward, and others from adjoining collieries. 

Mr. Wardell, the Government Inspector, also arrived during the 
night, and at once went down to superintend and take all possible 
precautions, and as one after another were brought to bank the scenes 
were harrowing in the extreme, as the mangled bodies were wrapt 
up, put in carts, and taken to the hotel or to their homes; and 
it was not till Tuesday, at 1 o’clock P.M., that all but a poor lad was 
believed then to be missing. Every care and attention was given to 
those who yet lingered on by the medical men; restoratives being 
applied, and every means used to alleviate their sad distress. 

Mr. TAYLOR, the district coroner, commenced at inquest at 2 P.M., 
at the Royal Hotel, Morley, where 24 of the dead bodies were laid 
in Yows in a long room—a ghastly spectacle—many of whom looked 
as though they had gone to sleep, others badly bruised and burnt, 
and two of them were blackened to a fearful degree, and bruised. 
After evidence as to identity was given by relatives and others, the 
enquiry was adjourned at 6 P.M., to visit others in the morning at 
a distance, 

The following is the principal evidence given at the inquest :— 

tan Henry Burrerrie.p, filler, deposed that he volunteered down the 
colliery, and went up jig to top, and found James Butterfield and other two bodies 
all hole, with some coals in front of them. Found lamp, with light out, on ground, 
= right. One body was laying on face, another on side, and the other face down- 
} _ overthrow blown down at bottom of jig. Used sheeting before get- 
P ANTHONY Bowrr, miner, of Gildersome, heard alarum, and went to volunteer 
ripest went on to bottom of new drift. Then saw corves of coals upset, about 

Nee from shaft. First sawa horse dead on roadway ; went then to first ending, 
on ~~ side, and saw more horses dead, with wagons. No signs of fire. Then 
a pea of Henry Townend near a horse, as though he had fallen astride over it; 
b ruised, but did not appear much burnt. Found two more, one in a hole, an- 
bl er near jig, by wheel. Air not then good. Passed a place where overthrow was 
p san down, and air was then very bad. Took bodies out; returned and hung 
F eets to draw air-current. Went up a drift with underground manager and others. 
Fhe air very bad, but not much gas. Turned to right, and found three more 
pe bodies. “Michael Rowe on an ending, laid on his face,dead. Face burnt, hips 
all ri “+4 lamp near, all right. J. Armitage on side, with head on arm ; lamp near, 
~ y' it. Another man, unknown to me; saw something in his right hand ; loos- 
on an and found it to be an ordinary chip-wood matchbox, with no matches in it; 
het idI see any near that I could observe.—By a JuURYMAN: Noappearance of any 
pen been ignited, and never examined his pockets, but gave the box to a person 
pone ; keep, if wanted to be seen. The man had on only light drawers, and ap- 
ee ed very black, and burnt. Nothing upset about him, but his lamp was about 

yards further off, as if blown from him. 





COAL-CUTTING BY MACHINERY. 

Amongst the earliest patentees of coal-cutting machinery the name 
of Mr. Josepy ROTHERY will be remembered, and amongst the latest 
patents obtained for this class of machinery the name again appears, 
the advantage claimed for the present arrangement being that the 
ee are well adapted to cut either one or both sides in a narrow 
; a without leaving in a long circular corner, as is the case with 
shat Pick machine or any other machine yet made. Mr. Rothery 
pe that it has long been known that the best means of cutting 
po i by circular saws, but such large saws are required to get in 
po A epth that they are rendered impracticable; but that by this 
ade aa rectangular hole can be cut any depth, which would be better 
do P “e to receive the hydraulic wedge in case of getting the coal 
corte y that power instead of blasting ; or that by it a very narrow 

ical cut may be made behind the jud or buttock, loosening the 


Coal behind as well as underneath. In answer to the statement that | hi 


‘he work done by this claws of machine—hbling—forms but one-tenth 











of the whole labour of the collier, Mr. Rothery says that a machine 
on the principle of his can be made to hole, to cut the sides in straight 
work or headings, and to assist in getting down the coal as well. 

The object of the first part of the invention of Messrs. J. and A. 
Rothery, of Waterloo Main Colliery, Leeds, is the cutting of a much 
narrower groove than has heretofore been found practicable by con- 
tinuous revolving or rotary cutters, whereby the power required is 
considerably reduced, and less waste of the coal or other mineral is 
effected. According to one arrangement they use an endless chain- 
saw, the several links of which are composed of saw-blade metal, 
and all of them have saw-teeth formed on their outer edges. This 
endless-chain saw makes a groove of about 4in. in width, and is 
curved round a small carrier pulley situated between the end of two 
steel plates, forming a jib, which are connected at the opposite end 
to the carriage of the machine. Atthe carriage end of and between 
these two steel plates isa chain driving wheel, the periphery of which 
is recessed to receive some of the links of the chain-saw. Accord- 
ing to another arrangement they propose to combine two parallel 
disc saws, or other revolving cutters, with a combined driving and 
cutting chain situated betweenthem. The parallel circular saws are 
made fast to the outer end of the axis of a chain pulley, which re- 
volves between them. In this arrangement the chain performs the 
double function of rotating the circular saws or cutters, and of clean- 
ing out the groove as fast as itis made by them. The chain is actu- 
ated either by hand or by power, as is well understood in connection 
with this class of machinery. The claim is for the improvements 
generally, the inventors desiring it to be understood that the me- 
chanical details apart from the purposes of the invention are not 
claimed as being new. 





DRAINAGE OF THE SOUTH STAFFORDSHIRE COAL FIELD. 

We are much mistaken if the men of South Staffordshire and 
East Worcestershire have not begun a work that will be attended 
with great success. Such alarge gathering of iron and coal masters 
as that which assembled in Wolverhampton last week could be 
brought together only by an amount of interest in the movement 


most unusual. It cannot be concealed that there were men present 
who were quite unable to see that their property should be embraced 
in the operation of any comprehensive system. They had come to 
the meeting to hear what might be said, but they had come pre- 
pared also to go away and maintain their existing isolated position. 
Why should they do otherwise? They had completed their arrange- 
ments, and they were so carrying them out that they were draining 
their own property, and were disposing of the water withoutinjury 
to their neighbours. Moreover they were doing this at a cost to 
themselves lower than that which would be entailed if they had to 
form part of one united whole, for whom the pumping was done 
either by a joint-stock company or by a commission. They did 
not believe in all the minerals being raised for a rate of only 1d. 
per ton. But men of this class were the exception to the rule. 
Between them and those who went wholly for a compulsory system 
there were several who were ready to concur with any measure that 
might fairly commend itself to the minds of all as the best for the 
district asa whole, assured that in the long run if the district should 
be benefited they too would profit. We write with a tolerable 
knowledge of the views entertained -by the mass of the gentlemen 
who constituted the meeting, and we are happy to express it as our 
conviction that a more generally honest desire to do the best could 
not be looked for at any similar meeting anywhere. 

When all the different interests assemble in committee it will be 
seen what it is possible to do. Mr. HARTLEY is a past chairman of 
the iron trade of the district, is at the head of the firm of G. B. 
THORNEYCROFT and Co., and was a member of the last Coal Com- 
mission. He, it is clear, believes—indeed, has so reported to Govern- 
ment—that there are “vast treasures” locked up by the water in 
the mines of South Staffordshire, and nothing but a compulsory en- 
actment, compelling the drainage, pro rata, will enable that treasure 
to be released and made available to the nation. The House of Com- 
mons is very conservative of vested interests, but the tone of recent 
legislation is conclusive as to the views that our legislators enter- 
tain in respect of the mineral wealth of the country; and backed, 
as the House would be, by every consumer of coal and iron through- 
out the Birmingham and the Staffordshire districts, it points to a 
tolerably free handling of the question in St. Stephens. It seems 
evident that the Chairman of the meeting leans to the division of the 
whole district into separate localities, drained by separate associa- 
tions; and his speech, showing how he has conferred with Mr. E. B. 
MARTEN at intervals, for many years past, demonstrates the interest 
that he has taken in the subject. Whether, however, it shall be done 
by separate associations of the class to which the association at Old 
Hill belongs, or whether it shall be done as a whole by one corpora- 
tion, made up of commissioners, or by a joint-stock company, Mr. 
BARKER’s own experience leaves him no room to doubt that voluntary 
compacts fordraining mineral property break down in actual work. 

The report of Mr. Jounson and Mr. Peacock is a sensible and 
a comprehensive document, one well fitted to lay the whole question 
before the trade, but one amenable, as was no doubt intended, to 
revision and modification. Mr. Peacock and Mr. JOHNSON have 
had considerable experience in respect of individual “pounds,” and 
the figures at the end of their report as to the immensely greater 
quantity of water than coal raised at some collieries, together with 
the statement of Mr. UNDERHILL, that some of the South Stafford- 
shire colliery proprietors pay 1s. 6d. per ton of minerals for pump- 
ing, show how grievous is the burden which some collieries have to 
bear on account of the water in their mines. At the same time the 
Chairman is quite right in his remarks that the district seems to 

oint out certain divisions as naturally inviting to sub~divisions of 
abour in any great scheme, or failing such a method then se arate 
organisations upon the joint-stock principle, as at Old Hill, before 
quoted. Certainly it will not be easy to — Cannock Chase to 
come under one comprehensive scheme. There they coffer off most 
of their water as they go down, and their pumping expenses are, 
we should think, only a fraction of a penny per ton of coal raised. 
But the whole subject is now fairly in the hands of the colliery pro- 
prietors and colliery workers of the district, and when everybody 
as been consulted who is able to render valuable assistance, we are 
satisfied that the good senae of the district will devise a plan of grap- 





pling with the difficulty in such a way as shall advantage greatly 
alike the owners and the consumers of the minerals, 


Since the above was written, a meeting of the committee has been 
held. They have resolved to go to Parliament for an Act, to be 
worked, not by a joint-stock committee, but by a board of commis- 
sioners; they have appointed a sub-committee made up of about a 
dozen of the most capable lessees and engineers to prepare the means 
of enabling the lawyers to draft a bill, and the requisite preliminary 
expenses have been subscribed. 





COMPRESSED AIR ENGINES, 


AS USED FOR HAULING AND PUMPING UNDERGROUND AT THE 
THORNHILL COLLIERIES, 


The discussion of a paper on the above subject, the joint produc- 
tion of Mr. W. P. Maddison, mining engineer, and Mr. Farrar, of 
Barnsley, was resumed at the meeting of the Midland Institute of 
Mining Engineers (of which Mr. Maddison is president) held at 
Wakefield. The paper was considered one of the most valuable and 
elaborate which has been read before the Institute, and as we gave 
a resumé of it at the time from its importance to the mining com- 
munity, we propose to give the opinions relating to the subject of 
some of the leading engineers, as well as some further experiments 
made by Messrs. Maddison and Farrar at the previous discussion. 
Mr. Hopton, of Barnsley, said that it was primd facta evident that 
air, which, when just compressed, had perhaps a temperature of 
about 100°, and after flowing a certain distance was then found 
reduced by 50°, must have suffered some loss of elasticity, were 
the temperature of the air in the compressing cylinder made sensi- 
ble by the compression—conserved by any means till its arrival at 
the air-engine—it would then disappear in the cylinder as heat and 
be transformed into work, the original temperature being restored 
without loss of heat or energy. Asto whether the heat engendered 
did not in a great measure indicate the accumulated pent-up power, 
might be answered in the affirmative, and most accurately so, pro- 
vided that the engendered heat was also pent-up. When that heat 
was allowed to escape it showed that there wasa want of power at 
the air engine, or an increased expenditure of work in the first in- 
stance. The experiments made proved that heat was another form 
of energy, conaequently, as the engine was having power put through 
it, there was no alternative but for its entire reproduction as heat 
when no mechanical work was being done. Heat, therefore, must 
be evolved during the continuance of the work which was produc- 
ing it, and the temperature, as a natural result, would rise, until 
eventually it was diffused and absorbed by surrounding substances 
as fast as it was produced. Motion of masses must communicate 
either massic motion or atomic oscillation in the interior of masses; 
whilst, on the other hand, if atomic oscillation was lost during stor- 
age or transit, it could not be transformed into motion of masses 
according to the first law of thermodynamics. If heat was lost by 
absorption atomic oscillation would also be lost, and the result 
would ultimately be loss of massic motion, with a corresponding 
non-utilisation of the original power. Therefore, if that loss of heat 
corresponded in value to what a neighbouring substance had gained, 
the corelated loss of power would =WtS x 772 foot-pounds, where 
W = the weight of the substance T = its gain of temperature pre- 
sumed to be equal to the loss by compression, and S = specific heat 
of the substance in question. 

Mr. Warburton remarked that the authors stated they had a very 
strong opinion on the question of the loss of power by the develop- 
ment of heat, as deduced by Mr. Warburton in his paper, and it was 
determined that a set of experiments should be made, with a view 
of eliciting data on which to form a more decided opinion. An ex- 
periment of 30 minutes duration, with air blowing off at 15 lbs., 
steam at 40 lbs., resulted in raising the temperature of the cylinder, 
compressing the air 63° Fahr., and the air in the receiver 10° Fahr. 
In the second experiment the air was blowing off at 30 Ibs. pres- 
sure; outer temperature, 40°; cylinder and pipes, 47°; steam pres- 
sure, 40 lbs. How long it would take to get the air up to 30 lbs, 
was not stated, but from the commencement of blowing off in five 
minutes the temperature had been raised on the cylinder 61°, and 
in the receiver 12° Fahr. At the termination of 30 minutes, after 
blowing off the cylinder, temperature had risen 111°, and the air in 
the receiver 24°. In the third experiment, the air blowing off at 
45 lbs., the temperature in the cylinder was 50°. Up to blowing off 
the cylinder air had risen 103°, or up to 153°, the temperature in 
the receiver blowing off 68°. At the end of 30 minutes the cylinder 
temperature had risen 49° more, or a total of 152°, whilst the heat 
in the receiver had, taking it at 50°, risen 39°, and at the time No. 1 
receiver registered 79°, No. 2 registered 47°, No. 3 receiver regis- 
tered 44°, and No. 3 exhaust 19°. The No.3 experiment was con- 
tinued, air blowing off at 58 lbs. The first registration at that pres- 
sure was in four minutes after the last at 45lbs. pressure. During 
the four minutes the pressure had gone up to 58lbs., but the tem~- 
perature in the cylinder had gone to « 18° or 16°, and that in the re- 
ceiver to 89° or 10°. The experiment blowing off at 58 lbs. was 
contipued 74 minutes, with an increased temperature in the cylinder 
of 78°, and in the receiver at 23°. What he wanted to show when 
heat was given off was the amount of loss. He held there was a loss. 
The authors of the paper ony, “ Follow the last experiment through, 
and it would be found whilst the heat generated at the cylinder 
stood at 250°, the heat registered at the receiver, close alongside the 
engine, only reached 974°, and the same density, or elastic force, 
existed in the pit at No. 2 engine at a temperature of 44°. Now, 
it was the thermal difference which constituted the loss, and the 
figures proved it. The speaker, by figures and quotations, contended 
that when they lost heat they lost power, and asked if they did not 
do so how did it happen that with a small loss of power b 
through the valve the heat dropped in the receiver 50°, I that was 
not loss of heat or power he did not know where to find it. Mr. 
Daniel did not think the question of loss of power by heat — a 

wer, why not de- 


during compression + of any figures to prove it. 
° to wi , 
velope 1000° or 2000°? If they could velope heat without power 
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they had discovered perpetual métidn. Other speakers followed at 
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reat length, and at the subsequent meeting Messrs. Maddison and 
‘arrar introduced the results of another experiment with the engines: 
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The experiment was made with all engines running simultaneously, 
with a full load. All were started at 1245, and a person was sta 
tioned at each engine. ; 
No. 2 engine ran the set in 2/ 40", taking 316 strokes=119 per minute. 
No.3 4 30" 375 strokes—83% 9 
No.4 »» és 5 pes 305 strokes:=60 
No. 1 engine average speed, 232-+5-—46 strokes per minute. : 
The No.l engine was running at 12°45 very slowly, just sufficiently 
quick to keep up the surface pressure at 60 Ibs, per inch. The pres- | 
sure at starting was a maximum pressure, because under no circum | 
stances could all three engines (Nos. 2, 3, and 4) be required to start | 
away with a full load, except there had been nothing done in the pit 
for a length of time. The figures recorded at 12-474 show beyond a 
doubt that when all the engines were running with full loads, and 
thé largest consumption of compressed air was going on, the 44-in. 
yipes from the surface to No. 2 engines were too small for their com- 
Pined requirements, seeing that there wasa difference of not less than 
8 Ibs. pressure between No.1 and No.2. The record at 12°48 showed 
how almost instantly the pressure rose at No. 2, whilst at the same 
time there was actually a depressing influence going on at Nos, sand 
4, proving as clearly as in the former case that the J-in. pipes were 
too small for the work when Nos. 3 and 4 were hauling their sets 
simultaneously. Such the experiment so plainly demonstrated, that 
Mr. Maddison determined to replace the 3-in, pipes lying between 
Nos. 2 and 3 with pipes of larger dimensions. In concluding their 
very interesting supplementary paper, Messrs. Maddison and Farrar 
state that the great question raised by their paper was whether or 
not compressed air was a medium for transmitting power under- 
ground, such as might be made use of by managers of collieries with 
aifety, economy, and efficiency. In the remarks in their first paper, 
under the head of “Cost of Haulage,” it was stated that coals could 
be hauled in 6-ewt. tubs, and in a seam of coal in no case exceeding 
8 feet in thickness, along one and the same road, to the extent of 
100,000 tons annually, at a cost of 2°237d. per ton per mile, and con- 
sider it would be admitted that they had proved its efliciency and 
economy; whilst, as regarded safety, the fact was so apparent that 
it would be absurd to discuss it. That the subject was yet in its in- 
fancy, and was doubtless open to many and great improvements, 
they freely admitted. Gas jets, it was stated, applied under the ex- 
hausts of each eylincer, prevented the formation of ice. The matter 
wis ‘urther discussed at ths meeting at Wakefield, and was again ad- 
journed to the gathering in the month of November. 
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ANCIENT MINING—THE GRECIAN MINES RE-OPENED. 
THE MINES OF LAURIUM, 


Srichthonius was King of Athens 1400 years and more before Christ, 
at the time when the great Sesostris commanded the armies of Egypt 
in Syria, Mesopotamia, Armenia, and Asia Minor, and Moses led the 
Hebrews into the Wilderness of Sin. Tien were first discovered the 
silver-lead veins running between the mica schist and limestone for- 
mations of the promontory of Laurium, stretching from Cape Sunium 
to Athens, So Pliny says. From its mountain tops, 1000 feet high, 
the spectator beholds the peaks of Eubcea, the Isles of the Cyclades, 
the bay of Salamis,and the shores of Argolis, as far as the heights of 
Laveleemonia, Corinth, and the steeps of Arcadia, all that theatre in 
which was played the immortal drama of six centuries, from the de- 
parture of Xerxes to the arrival of the Goths. 

Under the government of Themistocles each of the 20,000 free 
citizens of Athens received 10 silver drachmas annually as a State tax 
of 4 per cent. on the total product of the mines, which, therefore, 
must have amounted to 4,800,000 drachmas, or 175,000/, The residue 
of the Athenians, 280,000 in number, were slaves, and got nothing. 
The mines were worked by slaves. Thirty years later, Pericles built 
with the silver of Laurium the Parthenon and other splendid monu- 
ments of Athens, and made abundant preparations for the long and 
costly Peloponesian war. The State leased mining rights which 
were perpetual, alienable, and transmissible by will, for sums vary- 
ing from one to two talents (220/. to 440/.), and the operators hired 
slaves even from Macedoniaand Thrace. There was a “ metal court” 
and “ raetallic laws” to settle contested boundaries, underground riots 
and contests, the robbing of pillars, and the improper driving of adits 
and galleries to the injury of neighbouring rights. 

Tie war broke out. Laurium became a marked point of strategy. 
The coast was ravaged, the mines stopped up. Then the invading 
allies were driven off and the mines re-opened, and the Athenian | 
mint resumed its wonted activity. But the Syracusan expedition | 
failed, and Attica received a death wound. Finally the traitor Alci- 
biades induced the Spartans to make thorough work with Laurium. 
The mining regions were again invaded, conquered, desolated ; 20,000 
slaves revolted and fled. Athens fell. 

After the return of Thrasybulus, some attempts were made to re- 
organise the mines, but their prosperity neverreturned. Their skilled 
labour was scattered; the mining and metallurgical traditions were 
lost; the sources of capital were driedup. Xenophon indeed wrote 
a work on “ Revenue,” devoting a whole chapter of it to the mines 
of Laurium, proposing the opening of new veins, a co-operative enter- 

rise by the ten tribes of Athens, and the fortification of the mining 
districts in view of future wars. And his counsels were listened to. 
For awhile wealth again flowed into the city. But in the first cen- 
tury of the Christian era a grand revolt of the slave miners, who were 
most inhumanly treated by the operators, quenched the entire in- 
dustry in a sea of fire and blood, never again to be revived until 
eighteen centuries had elapsed. ; 

In Strabo’s time, 10 to 15 B. C., the veins of metal were accounted 
to be exhausted; andall that was attempted was to smelt the debris 
or refuse heaps of former times. No doubt this meant only that the 
workings had reached what was to the Greek engineers an unpro- 
fitable depth. There is no good reason for supposing that with steam- 
hoisting machines and pumps, gunpowder and ventilating fans, these 
argentiferous lead veins would not be more productive now than 
ever they were in the palmy days of Pericles. Six slaves accom- 
plished no more work than one of our free miners with the aid of 

owder and steam. Their only tools were an iron pick with a flat 
head, and a little chisel, made of round iron drawn toa point. Yet 
with only these they sunk and drove several thousand shafts and 
galleries, and excavated piecemeal enormous chambers in the marble 
and tough mica schist. The most ancient works communicate with 
the surface by long inclined gangways; but subsequently the mining 
grounds were reached by vertical pits sometimes 350 feet deep, 





always square (usually 5 feet by 6 feet), with smooth sides, ané 


furnished with offsets for ladders at regular distances. In this vast 
labyrinth of abandoned works the marks of the tool are as fresh as 
if made yesterday, and the tools themselves, are at the signal 
for revolt, are found lying on the heaps of fall. The galleries along 
which the files of hod carriers took up their wretched march to and 
fro, are methodically marked by little piles of stones, long since 
cemented together by stalactite concretion. Ancientlamps are found 
in niches, black with ancient smoke. And near the bottoms of the 


pits rude sketches, made in the wall with a pick, mark temporary | 


resting places of those who climbed the ladders or posts of under- 
ground foremen who regulated theirorder of ascent. But not alamp 
now shines, not a pick is heard, not a ghost of all that crowd of half 
naked and half desperate workmen remains to tell the tale. 

When the mineral reached the surface it wassledged to pieces and 
picked. The Jeaner ores were pounded fine in mortars of iron or 
hard stone, and washed to increase itsfineness. The washing troughs 
are very numerous; many of them are covered over with cinders of 
a subsequent age when the tailings were exploited instead of the 
mines. They are quadrangular basins, lined with cement, connected 
by channels, the whole forming squares of 35 or 40 feet on a side. 
In the midst is a horizontal area slightly inclined. The gudgeon 
holes of a jigging machine are to be seen in thesides of one of these 
basins, the others serving only to receive the washed ore of greatest 
density and richness. Water wasevidently precious, for it was col- 
lected in great cylindrical or quadrangular cisterns, excavated in the 
rocks and cemented, holding from 3500 to 16,000 cubic feet. Rock- 
cut stairways served the workmen for cleaning out the pools. 

Enormous mounds of tailings exist around the mountains, holding 
6 to 7 per cent. of lead, and from 34 to 4 ozs, of silver to the ton. 
The foundries were ordinarily placed near the mines, but some were 
on the sea-shore, at Thorico, Cypriano, Ergasteria, Pacha, and Lagrana. 


| Others were distributed among the villages of the interior, now 


ralled Megala-pephka, Berzeko, Sinterini, &c. Some of the furnaces 
have been disinterred from beneath mounds of scoria. They were 
low cylindrical hollow stones of mica schist or trachyte, about 3 feet 
in diameter, heated with charcoal from the neighbouring forests, or 
brought from the mountains of Macedonia and Thrace, and blown 
with (goatskin) bellows worked by hand. High chimneys were 
built to carry off the noxious gases. 

The products of fusion were: 1, A lead matt holding from 50 to 
100 ozs. of silver tothe ton; 2. Scoria; 3. Oxide of zinc, which con- 
densed in the chimney or on the furnace walls in layers, and was sold 
to the physicians. The matt was then cupelled under a current of 
air, the lead oxidised to litharge, and the silver button left in the 
bottom of the crucible. Pliny calls the litharge “scum of lead.” It 
was sold, partly revived, making an impure lead, and manufactured 
into clamps, tubes, vases, cramps for masonry, and white lead paint. 

The centuries rolled on. Pirates by sea and bandits by land de- 
stroyed mines, manufactures, and commerce together. Normands, 
Sicilians, Catalans, Venetians, Genoese, and Turks by turns prevented 
all possible return to industry. Chateaubriand in 1806 found in all 
the Laurium peninsula but one poor hamlet of 800 souls. In 1863 
the district was headquarters of bandits obedient to a little king 
called Kytzos. 

One evening in May, 1863, two gentlemen, one French the other 
Italian, owners of mines in Spain and Sardinia, and heavy merchants 
of Marseilles, landed from a coasting boat on the long-deserted beach 
of ancient Ergasteria, at the head of a lovely mountain-locked 
harbour, having IHelena’s Isle as a breakwater in front of it. With 
the practised eye of men accustomed to the search of metalliferous 
deposits, they perceived the value of the mounds of debris which the 
old miners had rejected, and then and there, without further delay, 
they entered into negociations with the Parédre and Chindtis, or 
village headman and his council. They found that some of the pro- 
perty was in dispute between the village and the Government. How- 
ever, they completed the purchase with the village, determining to 
make it right with the Government afterwards. <A treaty of pur- 
chase was formally made, and the whole village turned out to cele- 
brate the event in rejoicings and festivities. The explorers returned 
to Athens highly delighted with their prospects. Count Amelot, at 
Athens, arranged that the Government rights should not stand in their 
way. They deposited 400/., the full value of Government claims, with 
the Treasurer of State. M. Fiedler,sent by the Greek Government in 
1837, and M. Riessegger in 1842, had pronounced the Laurium district 
worthless. But the new comers had discovered refuse heaps con- 
cealed beneath the soil, where no one dreamed of anything valuable 
being concealed. They received a concession, or mining right, cover- 
ing 2500 acres, or six square miles, comprising about the 1-20th part 
of the metalliferous surface of Laurium. The concession included 
the right of exploring the ancient mines, and the right to the silver 
lead ores in their neighbourhood, 

In less than two years they created one of the grandest lead foun- 
dries in the world. The traveller can take the company’s steamer 
“Laurion” at the Pireeus of Athens, and find in the harbour of Er- 
gasteriaa fleet of Greek, French,and English vessels; 1000-ton colliers 
from Newcastle; herea steamer from Marseilles unloading machinery, 
tools, wagons, rails; there the Greek blockade runner of Cretan noto- 
riety; all about, lateen sail craft from every port inthe Archipelago 
laden with legumes, fruit, and fish ; and some from Lagrana land- 
ing scoria. On shore, tothe left, range three great sheds, under which 
blaze the furnaces, in front of which run serpent-like streams of 
black lava, or modern cinder, which a crowd of half-naked workmen 
pry up, break off, and convey two-thirds of a mile away, in wagons 
by a tramroad, round to a southern shore of the bay. From the fusion 
sheds runs what looks like an aqueduct on arches, the gallery for 
condensation of the fumes, ending in a chimney mounted on an iso- 
lated hill, 4700 feet distant. Between the sheds are the blowing- 
engines, constructed in Marseilles, and roaring night and day. To 
the right are the store houses, superintendent’s office, free hospital 
for workmen, stables for 300 horses, and a populous village, dominated 
by a many-coloured Greek church, in which almost every figure and 
custom in Europe may be seen. 

To bring the materials of manufacture from heaps scattered over 
a district having a radius of from 6 to 10 miles, about 45 miles of 


| perfectly macadamiised roads diverge from the port, crossthe ravines 


by substantial bridges, and ascend the slopes. They are almost the 
only roads existing in good order in the kingdom of Greece ; 300 horses 
draw down in wagons every day 400 tons of scoria to be washed, en- 
riched, and smelted over again; and the works could handle more 
than they receive. It takes 5 tonsof debris to givel ton of mineral 
proper for fusion. The colossal waterworks are capable of washing 
500 tons a day. Finally, a railroad (of 3 feet 4 in. gauge, and 6 miles 
long) is undertaken to reach the most important of the debris mounds 
in the valleys of Camaresa and Berzeko,on the other side of a water- 
shed, 450 feet high, through which it passes by tunnel. Eighteen 
months sufficed for its construction, and three powerful Miilhousen 
locomotives draw trains of 110 tons, over gradients of 26 to 1000 in 
6-ton wagons built at Lyons, The rails were rolled at Bességes; the 
repair shop, machine, tools, got up by Bouhey, in Paris. But the 
two steam-engines for the washing grounds, of 90-horse power each, 
made in Belgium, were not transported to Greece because the wretched 
Government of this worthless little country took advantage of the 
German invasion of France to inaugurate a reactionary policy to- 
wards these foreign regenerators of home manufacture worthy of the 
worst days of the worst and most unhappy countries. 

The sudden conversion of a desert intoa source of such vast wealth 
excited the cupidity alike of the Greek Government and of the 
| brigands to whom it grants protection. Kytzos demanded 2000/. as 
| the price of leaving the company alone, but was fortunately killed 
before he could enforce his demand, and Spagnos, who succeeded 
Kytzosand Arranitakis, since of melancholy notoriety, also attempted 
on one occasion to seize the Director-General of the mines, and finally 
a pitched battle was on the point of being fought between a Greek 
company and the Franco-Italians, which was only averted by the 
arrival of troops from Athens. Public feeling at last got so worked 
up in Greece at the sight of a number of foreigners exporting their 
mineral wealth and pocketing the profits, that the Government was 
forced to pass a law declaring all scoria and debris of old mines 
Government property and giving the law a retrospective effect, on 
the strength of which they claimed not merely an exorbitant tax 
from the Laurium Company for the future, but a sum of 80,0007. 
for back payment for the eight years before the law was made. 
This the company naturally refused to pay, and the diplomatic agents 
of the two Governments found themselves compelled to interfere to 
protect their subjects from so extortionate ademand. The Greeks 
continued more obstinate, as they perceived the richness of the prize 
won by the foreigner, the value of which was estimated by their 
| own official reports at a milliard of francs. The company in des- 
pair, after the events of the last two years have so completely 
crippled the power and influence of France, of being able to 
continue to work heir property in security, offered at last to sell 






















































for 560,000/. to the Greek Government what the latter value 
milliard. An agreement to this effect was made with a ata 
dorous, then Prime Minister, and he promised to bring io 
authorising the sale. At the last moment, however, he be » Bill 
that no such Bill would be carried, ani attempted to mh reeive 
The King would not permit this breach of faith, and Komounien” ~ 
rather than face the inevitable defeat which it would entail reais 
He was succeeded by Deligeorgis, who has written a men ride 
fending the law, and receding from the agreement of his prede > 
Ife has proposed, indeed, to abolish the law, and let the Question se 
tried by the judges; but. this is a manifest absurdity, as the linn te 
only arises cut of law which would then not exist, so that the eae 
tion itself would fall to the ground. Meantime, the Fren yo 
Italian Governments are both beginning to lose patience, Th, “7 
no doubt that under the Empire France would not have Pe 4 
for a day the action of the various Greek Cabinets, whose rain tee 
Laurium question has successively involved in this matter - and fl os 
isa limiteven to French patience just now, while the Italian jan. 
ment is rising into a position of such European importance “494 
may not be loath to take advantage of the occasion which 
afforded of asserting with a strong hand the justice of its ¢| 
All that remains to add to this already extended notic 
Laurium enterprise are the statistics of work done. No 
handled which contains less than from 8 to 12 per cent, 
When properly mixed, the materials are charged with coke into cy. 
lindrical fires 4 feet 8 in. high, blown with fans. The cinder vit 
escapes below still holds from 24 to 3 per cent. of lead; 2 per ¢ = 
more is carried off in fumes. The residue is drawn off twice -_ 
in pigs marked “ Ellas.” This bar lead (very antimonious) contain 
only from 104 to 14 ozs. of silver to the ton. A part of it is mv 
at the works and marked “Fos.” Both brands are sent to En nd 
in exchange of coal. No cupellation is attempted at Ergasteria 
Each fire passes 30 to 35 tons of scoria per day, and 12 of the 18 e 
are in blastnightand day. Theannual product is 9000 to 10,000 
of lead, which is almost equal to half of the entire make of F 
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TIMBER MEASUREMENT. 

Srr,—Not having seen yet any reply to the enquiry with Which 
your correspondent, “ Ironpen,” concluded his letter in the Journal 
of Sept. 21, I venture, though not a timber merchant, to submit th 
following approximately correct rule for finding the cubic contents 
ofatimberbalk. Multiply the length in feet by the square of the mean 
girth in inches, and divide the product by 2304 in the case of a balk 
of square section, or by 1810 for a balk of circular section, the quo- 
tient in each case will be the contents of the balk in cubic feet 
Taking the instance proposed by “Jronpen” of a balk 30 feet long, 
with a girth of 24 in. at one end, and 16 in. at the other, or a mean 
girth of 20 in., the contents by the above rule are 5°21 and 6-63 cubig 
feet respectively, according as the balk is of square or of circular 
section. 

For a balk of these dimensions, and for all of similar proportions 
the above approximate results are not more than about 14 per cent. too 
low, the correct contents being 5°28 and 6°72 cubic feet respectively, 
For, putting Z for the length in feet, G and g for the end girths in 
inches, and .M for the mean girth in inches, the correct contents jn 
cubic feet are the product Z x (M*—}G@ x g), divided by 1728 forg 
square balk, or by 1357 for a balk of circular section. Bax, 

Oct. 9. -_— 

STAMPS AND STEAM-HAMMERS, 


Srr,--There appears to be at present a considerable amount of 
competition going on between stamps and steam-hammers for pul- 
verising metalliferous ores, and in the face of the so-called improve. 
ments such an eminently practical man as Capt. William Teague is 
erecting the old-fashioned Cornish stamps as the most efficient and 
economic. This naturally leads many of us to enquire what is the 
correct principle of stamping—the high-speed principle, or the low- 
speed principle? And the best way of arriving at thisis to enquire 
how much can be got through in the course of a day. I believe that 
from 1 ton to 1} ton of ore per day is considered very good work 
for each head of the old Cornish stamps, and the new spring-stamps ( 
are said to do the work of 10 or 12 Cornish stamps; we see, then, 8 
that each head will get through at least 13 tons of ore per day, and 
as 40 heads are to be erected at Terras Mine they will be enabled to 
stamp 520 tons per day, or in the year of 300 working days avout 
150,000 tons of ore might be stamped in the course of twelve months, 
Now, the Terras tinstone never contains less than 56 Ibs. of tin to 
the ton, I suppose; so that this would represent 75,000 cwts., or 
3750 tons, of tin ‘as the anticipated yield of the mine. It is upon 
these grounds that [ have no hesitation to give the preference to the 
spring-stamps, for I feel convinced there is no mine in Cornwall re a 
turning upwards of 300 tons of tin per month with only 40 heads 
of stamps, 

It has been objected that the first cost of the spring stamps is greater 
than that of the ordinary stamps, but even Capt. Teague may be mis- 
taken in paying too much attention to first cost if 300 tons of tin per 
month can be returned with 48 heads only, especially if the steam- 
power per head and the wear and tear be not materially increased, 
Of course. the wear of the stamps’ heads would always be nearly in 
proportion to the number of tons of ore stamped, although even in 
this the nature of the blow might cause some difference in favour of 
the spring stamps. The great question, however, is the price per ton 
at which the ore can be stamped, and this has not hitherto been very 
prominently noticed. With the ordinary Cornish stamps it is usually 
estimated at 1s. 3d. to 1s. 6d. per ton of ore, and we want similar par 
ticulars as to the spring stamps.— Oct. 9. AGENT, 
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AUSTRALIAN TIN. 


Srr,—We have seen some wonderful reports published in your valu- 
able Journal occasionally respecting the tin discovered in Australia of 
late. It is now some months since we first received intelligence of 
these reported extraordinary discoveries, and many people, no doubt, 
expected that by this time we should have been completely inundated 
with tin from the southern hemisphere, but what really does it all 
amount to? Very little tin has found its way to this country as yet, 
nor is it likely to for some time to come, even if it does at all, which 
seemshighly improbable. Such reportsas we have read alwayssound 
well froma distance off, and cause some excitement for the time, but 
we must take them cum grano salis, and if we take them with a very 
large grain in this instance I think we shall be onthe safeside. Of 
course, it is to the interest of the colonials to puff up their vaunted 
discoveries as much as possible, in order to get some of our British 
capital out there; but that there will be a grand burstup in mostot 
these new tin companies recently started there no one with any I 
flection can for a moment doubt. The promoters and brokers will, 
of course, reap their reward. The Yankees have tried this dodge o 
before to-day,and there are many very clever youths from the Easterm 
shore out in Australia always ready to take in the unwary. 

—- ANTIPODES. 
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WHAT TO SELECT—WHAT TO AVOID—No. XXX. 


Sir,— October is the most favourable month for investors; values 
in almost every instance, are reduced to the lowest minimum; 
sound securities can be procured at prices far below their intrinsic 
value, from which a rebound will ensue as soon as the busy seasol 
sets in. 

Mining quotations, from various causes, are just now unduly de} 
pressed, but this is only temporary in character; a sharp reactiol 
will shortly commence, culminating, in all probability, in a period j 
of inflation, during which prices may rule as much above the really 
value of the respective properties they represent as they are now 
as far below their commercial worth. ee 

WEsT TANKERVILLE.—It will be recollected that about this tim) best 
last year the writer drew attention to this mine, pointing out the! ey Poss 
it adjoined the Roman Gravels, similar in geological formation, 0 byt 
traversed by some of the principal Roman Gravels mineral vellias 
The writer also pointed out that the company possessed amp 
capital to efficiently and thoroughly develope the mine, and that bj 
had the greatest confidence in success being eventually yealies 
adding that a discovery may be made at any moment which wo 
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an important advance in the price of the shares, It may not 
t interest just now to state that West Tankerville has the 
, management as Tankerville and Roman Grave!s. It is a well- 
same ! fact that the returns from West Tankerville supplied the 
ei many known as the “ Lauvences” with nearly 500,0002. 
Joe entinuin % their mining operations throughout this district. 
for t Tankerville, at that time known as Old Batholes, yielded 
We one vein alone (Wood vein), the chief one worked upon at 
eine ore to the value of about 300,000/.,the exploration having 
ye »xtended ta a depth of only 18 fathoms from surface, It may 
ha sntioned that pig-lead at this time was selling at about 87. per 
be ats present price being 212. Through mismanagement and mis- 
bd enerally, the Laurences came to grief and abandoned all. their 
oe . Since then, however, the Snailbeach Mine has been resumed, 
mle jelded and is now yielding enormous returns, the present 
a thly output being equal to 250 tons. Tankerville (then called 
por wf Pipe), andalso Roman Gravels, have proved themselves es- 
tablished dividend properties. Upon the authority of Capt. Arthur 
Waters, the manager (who is also the manager of Roman Gravels 
ai Tankerville), the Roman vein, so productive in Roman Gravels, 
runs parallel to the West Tankerville boundary, and will be altogether 
into the sett at 200 fms. below adit, when West Tankerville will 
contain all the productive lodes of both mines. Besides the thirteen 
Joles known to be within the West Tankerville boundary, the Snail- 
peach great lode comes into and traverses the sett for about half a 
mile. The writer, in his notice of this mine last autumn, stated that 
there is no geological or mineralogical reason why, upon adequate 
development, West. Tankerville should not be in every essential 
equal with Tankerville and Roman Gravels; indeed, this is plainly 
inlicated by the fact so strongly dwelt upon by Capt. Waters, that 
all the great deposits of lead in this locality are found where the 
rocks are much contorted by the apparent influence of the Green- 
sne, and nowhere in Shropshire does this rock come up in greater 
FREDK, WM, MANSELL, 
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force than in West Tankerville. 
Pinner’s Hall, Old Broad-street. 


OBSERVATIONS ON MINING IN WALES —No. I. 

Sir,—In the Supplement to your valuable Journal of Sept, 14 your 
correspondent, “ A Tourist,” calls attention to some of the lead mines 
of Cardiganshire. Will you kindly insert this from me, another 
tourist, Who in June last to Ik a pedestrian. stroll of three weeks 
through North Wales? It would be impossible for me to state all 
I saw and heard that is worth communicating in this letter, there- 
fore I shall crave your indulgence to insert one or two more letters 


at a future time. 

Having spent a few days at Beddgelert, and also at Bettws-y- 
Coed, I visited the old celebrated, and worked from time immemorial, copper 
mines of Drws-y-Coed. The copper here is of a very rich quality, but not worked 
by any means on the scale which so rich a mine ought to be. This mine has been 
worked and re-worked at different periods since the time of the Romans, and yet, 
although the veins appear to be very rich, with a good percentage of copper, and 
many hundreds of thousands of pounds worth of copper sold, the mine may be 
fairly stated to be only in its infancy, if only fairly opened up and developed. 

I feel a great interest in copper and lead mines, and I belleve I ever shall do so, 
in whatever country they may be, for whatever I have either acquired or inherited 
has been drawn from those sources of industry at different times. 

L visited, also in the same district, the Cwm Dwyfor copper mine, a compara- 
tively new mine, though it is evident the Romans or the Britons have been at work 
here. Lam inclined to think that we often give credit to the Romans at the ex- 
pense of the Britons with regard to many of these ol 1 workings. Here I sawsome 
fine piles of copper taken out of a mine that is evidently getting opened up in an 
energetic and praiseworthy manner, under the intelligent and able management of 
Capt. Colliver. 

While in the district I also visited the Llanberis Slate Quarries. They are the 
property of Mr. Assheton Duff Smith, and are worked upon a very large scale, 
employing some thousands of hands. The slate here is of the very best quality, 
and the yeirly produce is immense. This district is one of the finest in North 
Wales for its beautiful scenery and views, and well repays the artist for his labour, 
many of whom I was told visit this district yearly. The pass at Pant Aberglaslyn 
almost surpasses anything I ever saw for beauty and warmth of colour. 

Bettws-y-Coed is also a charming spot, with its beautiful cascade, Sistill-y-rhiadr 
(or rather Rhiadr-y-wends), perhaps the finest in North Wales. This is also a very 
greit place for trout angling, and many are the devotees of old Issac Walton who 
cin be daily seen along the banks of its streams and lakes. The views about the 
neighbourhood are also very beautiful, and produce abundant study for the artist, 
while the geologist will find a good field for his researches. he general stratifica- 
tion is the Cambrian clay-slate, and I was shown several mineral veins unworked 
inthe neighbourhood. Our guide, an old miner, had brought his pick with him 
up the valley, and took out of two fine looking lodes several stones containing fine 
spots of silvery lead. He also assured us that if those lodes were penetrated suffi- 
ciently into they would be found to contain nothing but a mass of mineral riches. 
Be this as it may, and without committing ourselves strictly to the opinions of our 
friends, we thought—looking at the strong gossan on the back of these lodes, as 
well as other characteristics at surface—that they well deserved attention from 
adventurers. Neither is Bettws-y-Coed without some interesting historical tradi- 
tions, many of them very interesting, which, of course, 1 cannot enter into at 
present. There is a large ancient mansion here, standing on a beautiful site called 
Gwydir Park, the property of Lord Willougsby de Eresby, built from designs by 
Inigo Jones, by the eminent Sir John Wynn, of Gwydir, a Wynn of the same ilk 
as the worthy baronet of Wynnstay. We had no time to visit the Gwydir Park 
or Willoughby Lead Mines, in the neighbourhood. 

From here we went and visited the celebrated Penrhyn Slate Quarry, the pro- 
perty of Lord Penrhyn. This is the largest slate quarry in the world, emp'oying 
a vast number of workmen. It is certainly one of the greatest wonders of the pre- 
sentage. The noble and spirited proprietor is considered a very humane, kind 
man, and greatly respected by all the workmen at the quarries, and, in fact, by all 
classes of the community in the Principality. 

From here we proceeded to Port Madoc, and thence to Ffestiniog. The slate 
quarries at Ffestiniog are on quite a grand scale. The principal proprietors are 
Mr. Holland, M.P., Mr. Percival, Mr. Graves, andthe Welsh Slate Company. The 
quality of the slate at each of the above gentlemen's quarries is good, and much 
of the same character at each quarry. : 

From here we proceedel to Dolgellan. The gold mines of this neighbourhood, 
a few years ago, created almost as much noise and excitement as the Californian 
discoveries did a few years previous to that. It is not the excitement of simpletons 
that will bring out rich gold mines, nor any other mines. The gold excitement at 
Dolgellan has quite abated, and it has settled down to its proper level. How well 
would it have been for them had the adventurers piid more attention to the well- 
timed advice of Mr. Parry, an old and experienced miner in those mines, and gone 
on in a sure and steady manner to open up their mines, and by such means bring 
them into a profitable state, instead of throwing their money away by thousands 
for German and other machines—theoretical and complicated things, that were 
not calculated to be of any service beyond putting money into the pockets of the 
inventors, or rather adventurers. The consequence of such ridiculons waste has 
been the entire ruin of many of the companies, and the bringing of the mines into 

disrepute, and not by any means the poverty of the veins themselves. 

From here we proceeded to the neat and quiet, though ancient, little town of 
Machynlleth, situate on the Dovey river, and almost surrounded by some of the 
Montgomeryshire and Merionethshire hills. It was here that the celebrated rebel 
chief, Owen Glyndwr, held his Parliament. The Earl Vane has a residential man- 
sion close to the town, and is a large landed proprietor, much respected in the 
neighbourhood. The Corris and Aberlleveny slate quarries doa large business. 

From Machynlleth we proceeded by road to the Dylife Mine, a distance of ten 
miles, This mine has been worked at different times for the last 200 years, and is 
said to have been worked so far back as the time when the Romans were ransack- 
ing the various mineral lodes in various parts of Britain. Themine was taken up 
and resuscitated several years ago by the late Mr. Hugh Williams, the father of 
Mrs. Cobden, and by him and his brother-in-law, M. Pugh, was worked for a great 
number of years ata large profit. After the death of Mr. Williams the mine be- 
came the bag epg ae A of his children, who sold it to the present company, Mr. 
John Bright, M.P., being at the head of them. The present company have for 
several years been returning lead ore at the rate of 250 tons per month, worth upon 
an average 13/, per ton, and has been producing very large profits; but they are 
not doing so well at present, though I was assured by several parties about the 
= that the prospects are equally as good as ever, if the company would only 
There 2 new ground, for which I was given to understand there is ample room, 
Freon is powerful and ample machinery on the mine for pumping, dressing, and 
ee ing the ores, and all in first-class condition. 
on Sane I proceeded south, over the mountains, in the direction of the Severn 
ieee He i the object of winding my way along the banks of that stream to Llan 
Gents pre the most notable mines as I went. In crossing over the hill, and 
‘ean ohne ole of miles south of the Dyliffe Mine, I fell in with Capt. Price, who 
on the ei aning on the back of what appeared to be a very beautiful lead lode, up 

Me side of the hill, about 400 or 500 yards south from the river side. Mr. Price 
possted out two other lodes to me, all converging nearly to the same point. This 
Sa new grant of a very large tract of mineral ground, wpon which there has never 
a the, ge made before. Mr. Price’s assistant broke several stones out of one 
ese des while I was present, containing nice small spots of lead and copper. 

oad Seneielt them to the western side of the sett, and there I saw a very strong 
Cpened itiful looking lode, showing small spots of copper where it had just been 
mount nen There appears to be ample water-power here on each side of the 
protatomy fi an all mining purposes, and also great facilities for driving levels on the 
ampk of the slippery lodes into the hill from each side. I should think that, with 

pie cxpital and spirited development, this sett would eventually prove one of the 
best things in this part of the > and I tulate the owners upon their 
Possession of ont _— of th country, anc congratulate ° Hal r} Ps Somti 
Dylife. Wh. Jarge and beautiful ,a mining grant as the Cefn Hafod and South 
en vel da, is required is that they enter into its bowels, and bring out its hid- 
otherwise th »w hich have been lying dormant for so many thousands of years, or 

rom h ’ ley May as well, and better, be without the grant. ; 
showed hae Capt. Price accompanied me on his way homeward, and very kindly 

Ges auiin oe the Nant-y-Ricket Copper Mine, of which he is part owner. Here 

Juito astonished at what I saw. The splendid ricl piles of copper, of all 


ri 


of this branch were of a yellow colour, other parts a nice pink, others black, and 
some red; and in another level I saw a branch, about 8in. wide, of a black-blue 
colour, quite pure. Some of the copper ores here, Mr. Price in ormed me, yield 
is high as 34 per cent., and will average all through 20 per cent., when properly 
preptrel for the market. Capt. Price, who is evidently a skilful mines, and a 
very intelligent min, pointed out to me the direction of several fine lead lodes and 
[ saw in some rocks of e ube i f 
the present end of one of the copper lodes a beautiful mixture of silvery lead. As 
it was g tting late in the ever ani I had six miles to walk before I should 
reach Lianidloes, had no time to examine the lead lodes, but understood that 
one of them was the Great Van lode. It isa misfortune and a pity that so rich and 
valuable a property did not fall into better hands than it appears to have done, for 
a more miserable attempt at mining than at Nant-y.Ricket has never come under 
my notice, nor, Tam quitesure, can there be found in all the know nworld. Itis 
simply digging out copper from the backs and different places wherever the lodes 
are and have been exposed by denudation ; without regard to any system or me- 
thod whatever. Half-a-dozen pauperscould work it equally as well and methodically 
as the present company do, “ahi 

What is most surprising is that Sir W. W. Wynne and his agents should allow 
so very valuable a property to be so miserably trifled with. I understood at Llan- 
idloes, the same evening, from some gentlemen I met with there, that those parties 
have actually had Nant-y-Ricket for the last five years; that it was put into their 
hands (some one or two Liverpool men) in 1867 by the Mr. Price alre idy referred 
to, who had had a grant of the sett some years previously, and by his industry and 
skill had managed to discover those rich copper lodes, as well as Several lead lotles : 
but not having capital to work it himself agreed with those gentlemen to let them 
have three-fourths of the mine for developing the same, his holding his fourth part 
free. It was further stated that, besides in not opening up and developing the 
mine, those parties had behaved very badly to him in many other ways. From all 
that I could learn (I am afraid unless the owners of the minerals should come to 
his rescue, poor man!) he will only receive from Nant-y-Ricket what is too often 
the reward of genius—abuse, neglect, and ill-usage. 

The next place I visited was the leviathan of the district—the Great Van Lead 
Mine, and it is certainly quite a wonder in its way; but as this letter has run to a 
considerable length, and as I visited several other places in this district, I shall leave 
what other remarks I have got to make for another letter, ANOTHER TOURIST. 

Dalston Rise, Sept. 27. 


HELSTON WITHOUT A RAILWAY. 


Sr, -It was thought a few years ago, when an Act of Parliament 
was obtained for the construction of a line from Penrhyn to Hel- 
ston, that an obvious want would have been supplied. Instead, how- 
ever, of executing the work the promoters abandoned the scheme, 
under an Act which gave them that power. The proposed line went. 
rit Constantine chureh town and Gweek, to the southorn end of Helston town. 
Many persons spoke contemptuously of the line, designating it a “ potatoe line,” 
but without justification. I think that the first railway connection with Helston 
should be from the Gwinear road station, because a line to that point woul. enable 
passengers to go to Penzance and Truro, &c., and would open a communication 
with Hayle—which is an important port and foundry—and with the populous dis 
trict of Camborne, &c. Over this line coals, &c., should be carried to the Wen- 
dron Mines by a branch up the Lowertown Valley to Coverack Bridge, and above. 
Such a line as this would certiinly pay. Great Wheal Vor, Great Work, and many 
other mines would be supplied through it. The course would be by Carnhell, 
Clowance Wall (western corner), through Wheal Abraham, near Crown town, and 
near Sithney vi lage to a station near Helston church. Both goods and passengers 
should be carried on it. The intermediate stations should be at the following 
places —Clowance Corner (for Crowan, Praze, Leedstown, &c.); and near Crown 
town for Wheal Vorand the numerous places around. Gentlemen willing to under 
take the work would do well to ask the co operation of the respectable solicitors at 
Helston, who are largely interested in the lands and mines to be served by such a 
line.—TZruro, Oct, 2. R. Symons. 











RAILWAY TO ST. JUST. 


Srr,— When I was at St. Just last week a London gentleman con- 
nected with a mine in that parish told me that it was intended to 
convene a meeting of the influential land and mine owners of the 
neighbourhood, to take into consideration the subject of a railway 
toconnect the West Cornwall line with the mines in that parish. The 
necessity for such a connection has long been felt, and the late Mr. Darke, about 17 
years ago, had the line surveyed, and plans and sections prepared for going to Par- 
liament ; but the proceedings did not reach the House of Commons, for want, I 
suppose, of the necessary support. Since then a turnpike road has been formed, 
but the expense of the transit of coals, &c., over it is 5s. per ton—a heavy item in 
mining expenditure. I believe that a railway would pay its proprietors. It could 
he very inexpensively constructed, the ground being very favourable for the line. 
The course would be from the present terminus of the West Cornwall Railway to 
Trereiffe Smelting House, and along that valley, ria Sinecreed, &c., to Pendeen, which 
should for the present be its terminus, where, of course, there should be a station. 
Another station should be at St. Just village, and another at Sancreed. It would 
be a mineral, goods, and passenger line. Passenger traffic between St. Just and 
Penzance is considerable, and so is that of goods. 

The mines are numerous and lasting. I will name the principal :—St. Just Amal- 
gamated, Boscean, Boswedden and Wheal Castle, Wheal Owles, Botallack and 
Carnyorth United, Levant, North Levant, Spearne, Spearne Moor, Boscaswell 
Downs, and East Boscaswell (late Wheal Hearle). All these mines and the pas- 
senger and other traffic are surely sufficient to maintain a railway, and pay good 
interest on the capital required for itsconstruction. I hope that the results of the 
meeting will be that measures will be taken for giving it existence. 

Truro, Oct. 2. 


THE WINDING-UP OF THE GREAT SOUTH TOLGUS. 


Str,—At a special general meeting of the above company, held 
on April 11, 1871, three shareholders were appointed to wind-up the 
affairs of the mine, and “ they were empowered to take all needful 
measures, and to do all needful acts, for the purpose of carrying the 
winding-up resolution into effect.” One of the shareholders, how- 
ever, thus appointed withdrew in disgust, in consequence of the sale by one of his 
colleagues in hot haste on his own responsibility of certiin “ tin slimes” for the 
miserable sum of 20/., the sum of 1507. having been subsequently offered. With 
out, however. entering into further details of the shortcomings of the two acting 
liquidators, I may add that on Feb. 7, 1872, they issued an account of receipts and 





R. Symons. 


dey a 
expenditure, which showed an available balance of 611/. 17s. 6d.; out of this 525/. 7s. 
has been divided among the adventurers, leaving a balance of 112/. 4s. 1ld.; and as 
the only liability shown against it in the balance-sheet is a royalty on tin ores of 
4/. 16s. '3d., there seems no good reason why the cash balance, whatever it may be, 
should remain longer with the liquidators, especially as they charged in November, 
1871 (nearly a year ago), a sum of 16/. 10s. 6d. “ for advertising for claims to be 
sent in.” There will, no doubt, be only a miserable pittance to divide, but it is 
better in the pockets of the adventurers than where it is, for if they lose sight of 
it the liquidatorial expenses will become like the bareless fabric of a vision, and 
leave not a wreck behind.—F eld House, Oct. 9. CHRISTOPHER RICHARDSON. 


GREAT LAXEY MINING COMPANY. 


Srr,—I feel deeply grieved at reading a statement in the Supple- 
ment to last week’s Mining Journal, under the head of “Great Laxey 
Mining Company,” which cannot fail, if not promptly contradicted, 
seriously to injure Capt. John Kitto. It may please the directors of 
Great Laxey to choose to consider what they are pleased to call the 
“difficulties” and “abuses” with which they have had to contend as some- 
thing stupendous, but allow me to observe that I know of my own knowledge that 
Capt. John Kitto swept them all away at the very first moment that the entire ma- 
nagement was placed in his hands, and I say it without fear of contradiction, that 
any honest man with ordinary intelligence can do the same with those similar 
“abuses” which have sprung up since Capt. Kitto left the: mine. It is not my 
place to speak here of Capt. Kitto’s mining abilities, but I have known him for 
many years, and believe him to be a thoroughly honest man, to which title he would 
have {no claim had he, as the article states, been unsuccessful in remedying the 
“abuses.” During his management of Great Laxey he gave the most entire satis- 
faction, both to employers and employed, and no greater proof of this can be given 
than that when he went over in August the miners were ready, and accepted every 
bargain at his valuation. 

The real truth of the matter is, that the Chairman has been the dupe of a system 
of misrepresentation and falsehood, which has entirely blinded him to the true po- 
sition of the company and its management, and that that energy and force of cha- 
racter which he possesses, and which, if properly directed, would have been of such 
material service to the shareholders, has in a wrong direction greatly — 
their interests. —London, Oct. 10. —- THOS. THOMPSON, Ben. 


GREAT LAXEY MINING COMPANY. 


Sm,—In the Supplement to last week’s Journal, in an article on 
Great Laxey, it is stated that “I was as unsuccessful as my prede- 
cessors in remedying the abuses which now seem so difficult to get 
rid of, and that during my management the evil still continued. 
I can only believe that you are totally unaware of what those abuses 
then consisted, or you would not have admitted into the Journal a statement which 
is neither more nor less than a gross libel, and one calculated to do me a serious 
amount of injury. During the two years I held the management of the mines not 
one of those abuses existed, and I think not the slightest difficulty at the com- 
mencement in wiping out every one of them, and I unhesitatingly say an oat 
that time no man received 1s. that he had not fairly earned, and every man —— 
what was fairly his due. No sooner, however, had I left the mine than t ings 
began to go on very much as they had done before, which anybody who ry 4 
thing of the previous management would naturally have supposed would be r 
ease. It is all very well for the directors to plead ignorance In those matters, an 
if the shareholders chose to believe them it is no businessof mine. » 

I left the mines because the directors refused to allow me one week in ev ery : ree 
months to visit some mines I was interested in in England and Wales, Se ~ 
thankful to say I have never yet had to regret doing so. This, howev ss can 8: Ys 
that no dividend had been paid for eight years previous to the time the manag J 
ment was placed in my hands, and that the first two years unde r my ——— 
were the most prosperous years the company has ever seen ; so I am con _ a °o 
leave it to you and the public to decide as to whose management the ~~ of the 
mines are due.—Llanidloes, Oct, 10. Joun KITTo. 


TIE WHITEHAVEN IRON MINES (LIMITED). 








ronal f colour, Was quite surprising. It never occurred to me before that Wales, 
mind pen the Garys Mountain, produced such very rich copper. It put me in 
Parts of othe of the rich piles of copper I had seen some ye rs ago in the western | 
Mountai ernwall. There are several copper lodes here running parallel into the 
the cou 'n in a westerly direction, several fathoms wide. I say in an adit level on 
urse of one of thesea branch of solid copper ore, full 18in. wide. Some parts | 





also to answer onc 


mate of lime (which is very strong here), brought from | 





j . ) ; 3 eter iy H ; 
| —— the mines early in Felra try this year. Ihave his report now before me, 
“~~ * } your permission, [ask him to answer the same questions. 
ct. 9. ONE INTERESTED, 


NEW LOVELL MINING COMPANY. 


Sir, —Great surprise is expressed at the unfair conduct adopted in the election 
of the new purser. The Chairman was interested in the election of the purser, and 
also in the supply of materials to the mine, and he rejected proxies ina most un- 
satisfactory and partial manner—for instance, one proxy for 1€5 shares, which 
| should have been for 100, was unfairly rejected on account of the small error be- 

tween 105 and 100. The rejection of this proxy alone enabled the merchants to 
| elect their nominee. As the majority of the shareholders were legally in favour of 
| Mr. T, Field, jun., can it be supposed that we are going to allow this rough-shod 

injustice to thwart our expressed wishes? Let some few large holders at once tale 
active steps, summon a special meeting, and elect their financial officer, and justice 
will be done. — A SHAREHOLDER. 


THE CRIDDIS COPPER MINE, PADSTOW. 


81r,—My attention having been called toa letter in the Supplement to the Jour- 
nal of Sept. 21, signed “J. W. P.,” and referring to Criddis, | think it necessary to 
explain that the late manager of Criddis referred to is not me, and that L lv od 
within half-a-mile of the mine during all the time I was manager and engineer of 
Crildis, from Sept., 1864, to December, 1£65, during which time I removed irom 
the Goss Moor a 40-in. cylinder engine, and erected it at Criddis under my sole 
superintendence, and also a 20-in. double engine with crusher and drawing gear 
during which time, in the midst of a cold and wet winter, and under special ordera 
for the greatest possible expedition, I unfortunately contracted rheumatism which 
obliges ine to use a walking-stick. However, thit does not hinder me climLing 
ladders, which suits me better than walking on a level road. In fact, I was mueh 
complimented by adventurers and others on all my erections, as ean he seen by re- 
ferring tothe Mining Journal of, I believe, Feb. 11, 1865, D. R. SrickLAND 

Burrow and But‘son Mines, Oct, 7. ; oor 


THE TERRAS DISTRICT. 
TERRAS AND FORTESCUE MINES, 
81r,—The satisfactory meeting of the Terras Mining Company at Grampoun- 
road last week must surely be highly gratifying to all holders of shares in properly 
conducted mines of the locality. 1, for one, was induced to visit the Terras Mine 
during the height of scandalous attempts to injure the property. I saw for my- 
self, and bought largely at moderate prices; I thought I foresaw what now results, 
I have also y isited the Fortesene Tin Mine, almost adjoining, and am fully con- 
vinced this will be the next dividend property in the district, and have acted accord- 





ingly. I beg to subscribe myself one well pleased with, and a larger holder in— 
—- TERRAS AND Forrescve, 
RICHMOND CONSOLIDATED MINING COMPANY, 
Str,—In carefully reviewing the present condition of our com- 


pany’s affairs at the mine. I can come tono other conclusion than that 
we are drifting towards bankruptcy as fast as time and mismanage- 
ment will carry us. Let us look at it,and what do we find? Why, 
according to the manager's reports, we have now two 70-ton furnaces 
up, capable of smelting 140 tons of ore daily, or 840 tons weekly, of 
an average yield of $50 per ton, or agross product $42,000 per weok. 

Then, in addition to this,in the Journal of Sept. 28, the official let- 
ter states that “our ore dump at the furnace and mine is filled to 
overflowing,” which our manager, I may here remark, appears greatly elated at, 
but with which we, as Englishmen and shareholders, should feel very much more 
satisfied at if the furnaces had been up and running during the past four months, 
and the proceeds of the same had found their way into our pockets in the shape of 
dividends, instead of, as is the case, the timeof our “ foreman” and a “ large force 
of men” under him should be “ engaged in building a large dump” (to use a local 
term dump-headed work this, certainly!) adjoining our present dump at the fur- 
nace. When finished our new dumping ground at the furnace will permit at ac- 
eumulation (which, I maintain, ought never to have accumulited with efficient 
management) of 4000 to 5000 tons more than is possible at present ; and when rais- 
ing ore is resumed at the mine it will be raised and hauled to the furnace as fst as 
possible, but to what purpose I fail to see, if our “ best men” are laid aside ly the 
go-ahead policy of our manager in keeping them constantly at the first 70-ton fur- 
nace during the three months it was running, till they were almost poisoned, and 
to the utter neglect of obtaining the necessary lining stone for the second 70-ton fur- 
nace which was being erected under his own supervision, although he knew per- 
fectly well that the stones would be required for some months prior to the furnace 
being ready to receive them. Butin concluding my remarks respecting our mana- 
ger at the mines, how he manages matters, together with the means placed at his 
disposal (for, in addition to those things already enumerated, we must not forget, 
and he wouid not have us forget, that he has of charcoal on hand on Sept. 1, say, 
215,000 bushels, enough to carry us through the winter), I would say I have no 
douht but that he does his best, and his heart may be in his work ; but we want, if 
possible (and I fail to see the impossibility of such), a man who can so regulate mat- 
ters as not to be keeping the very things idle, or nearly so, which are mostly re- 
quired to be at work, as is the case at the present moment with our furnaces. A 
dead lock can generally be avoided by simply looking a little ahead. 

But now, Sir, I must show you the result of our having these means at our dis- 
posal; and what do we find? Why, instead of smelting 840 tons of ore weekly 
(as shown above), worth $42,000, we are informed in the Journal of Sept. 28, page 
920, that ‘this week's cable message announces that the furnace in five days 
smelted 176 tons of ore, producing $9900,” and the Journal for this week, page 941, 
states, “the product for the week is $9700, from 206 tons of ore.” There is an old 
saying that “comparisons are odious,” and if that were true it is pre-eminently so 
in the case before us, for, according to the figures given above (and I challenge any- 
one to dispute their accuracy), with judicious management, we ought to have 
smelted during the fortnight 1680 tons of ore, worth $84,000, instead of which we 
are informed the actual result for that period is 382 tons, producing $19,600, a defi- 
ciency on the produce for the fortnight of 1298 tons, which, valued at $50 per ton, 
amounts to $64,900. 

But at this point I can suppose you to say, ‘‘ Yes, your calculations are correct, 
but where are the evidences of bankruptcy to which at the commencement you re- 
ferred ?” I will show you, if you will follow me in my calculations a step further, 
Now, turn with me tothe Supplement of the Journal of Sept. 7, and you will there 
find an official statement, which in effect says, ‘The value of ore smelted during 
51 days—that it to say, from May 21 to July 11—was $120,000. This shows the 
gross returns in value of the bullion produced, and the manager in his letter, dated 
Aug. 13, states that the estimated net profit for those 51 days is $41,756, being at 
the rate of $855 (?) per day from one furnace only.” 

Now then, Sir, I presume you can see the bankruptcy in it, for surely if from 

May 21 to July 11, being 51 days, or say seven weeks, the gross product was 
$120,000, whilst the net profit for that period amounted to only a little over 
$40,000, thus deducting for expenses two-thirds of the product, or, in other words, 
$80,000, which for seven weeks would be nearly $12,000 weekly, why, of course, 
if during the past fortnight our product has amounted to only $19,600, it of neces- 
sity follows that we are going to the bad to the tune of $2000 weekly, for our ex- 
penses, I take it, would be going on to very nearly the same extent. Now, Sir, [ 
invite anyone to criticise my assertions and calculations, for if Iam not right Tam 
always open to be corrected, and I here state once for all that I have never put pen 
to paper in this matter for the purpose of discomfiting anyone or cre iting a sensa- 
tion merely, but from the full persuasion that there must be an enormous waste 
somewhere, when I find a 70-ton furnace kept in full blast for 51 days smelting 
ore worth over $50 per ton, and then to find that it had been attended with no better 
results than that two-thirds of the value of that prodigious production of rich 
metal should be found to have been swallowed up in expenses. 
In conclusion, I must confess I am not a little puzzled over these results, and it 
is because I am desirous of obtaining a greater insight into mining expenses that I 
again call upon my fellow-shareholders to “One and All” attend the forthcoming 
meeting and investigate the matter for ourselves ; and here I tell them candidly 
that unless others who have a considerably greater stake in the concern than my- 
self come forward and take a part I shall not stand alone, for the little stake Ihave 
in it would not seriously affect me if I were to lose it all, W.K 


EMMA SILVER MINING COMPANY. 


Srr,—As a shareholder, I cannot but regret that our Chairman has been induced 
to forward to this side cable messages embued with so much sensationalism ; al- 
though containing no information whatever as to the permanent value of our pro- 
perty. To be told that the mine possesses ‘‘ abundance of wealth” is equal to the 
statement made some time since, referring to another mine, that it was like “an 
Aladdin’s cave, bedezined with jewels.” Ignoring these flights of fancy, what a 
plain matter-of-fact man like myself really is anxious to know is—whether there is 
actually discovered ore in sufficient quantities to represent the present capital of the 
company, to say nothing of the premium at which the shares are selling in the 
market. Taking intg consideration the fact that the mine can only be worked eight 
months out of the twelve, and that the costs are, it may be presumed, at least 50 m4 
cent. of the gross product, it is clear that to allow for contingencies the value of the 
ore already in sight should far exceed 2,000,000/. sterling. This amount of ore ia 
absolutely required for the shareholders, under the most favourable circumstances, 
to beable to receive a return in dividends equal to the paid-up capital (1,000,0002.), 
Therefore, the question which the Chairman should deal with in his report should 
be—the commercial value of thereserves in the mine ; and (which isof equal import- 
ance) it is not invidious to say that our Chairmain is not practically acquainted 
with mines—the basis upon which, or by whom, the computation is made. 

One thing has struck me as very strange in the sensational cable messages from 
our Chairman—the special announcement that he ‘‘ did ne‘ visit the bottom of the 
mine.” From what little I know of the manner in which the Emma Mine is worked, 
and from a very careful perusal of the section, it seems to me that the only point 
from which any reliable opinion whatever can be formed as to the probable perma- 
nence of the mine is the deepest workings, which our Chairman has not seen, 
Another point which our Chairman should deal with in his report is to describe 
how a certain amount of first-class ore pe be raised, and none of the second-class— 
his, to my mind, is next to an impossibility. 2 ‘ 

: Explanations upon these several matters would be invaluable to those who, like 
myself, have no other means of obtaining the information except through the 
columns of your Journal. A GLASGOW SHAREHOLDER. 


Glasgow, Oct. 9. 





. 8. M. 








THE UTAH SILVER MINES. 


Srr,—In the Journai of July 20, under the head of “ Advices from the Utah 
Silver Mines,” it is reported :—‘* Mining good carbonate ore on the first west exten- 
sion of Dartmouth Mine, immediately over boundary off companies ground, on 
what is known as American Slag Mine, got right from owners. Prospecting at 
different points at surface for carbonate ore. Found a good body of ore in Port- 
land Mine: likely to be permanent. Discovered a body of carbonate ore in Sturgis 
Mine; none hauled to surface yet.” And in the Journal of Sept. 28 the report of 
the Utah Silver Mine runs thus :—“ Calcining capacity inadequate to the require- 





S:r,—In the Supplement to the Journal of Ang. 31 I put some questions to ae 
. Symons, and that gentleman said on Sept. 7 he would answer them in a wee i 
hence. Jfaving waited four weeks, and received no reply, I ask a oe 
uore—Ho-v long can the mines work with the present capital ? | 


Mr. Symons may add the fev tons that may be sold from Eskdale. Prof. Ansted | 


onts of the smelting furnace ; some carbonate ores must be purchased to supply 
eat furnace.” Now, my fellow-shareholders may not be aware that Me. 
Rateman, the vendor of the Utah Mine, has a large interest in the American Slag 
Mine, and hence their kind feeling in allowing us to work over their bounda~y into 
their mine. Batas I have not heard that our own carbonate ore has been cut out 
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being made of inflammable material. With that drawback, it is very useful, and in 
cases of explosion it may be run in with great facility, and so re-establish the divi- 
sion of the currents with great rapidity. 

Then, lastly, it is necessary to est.lish “ crossings,” in order to carry one air- 
current over the other; and this, unless it is very well done, is apt to be a source 
of leakage and danger. <A very unsatisfactory system prevails in some places of 
simply running a stroug trough across, but any mechanical damage would break 
into it, in which case the intake air would turn and pass at once into the upeast 
The best way is to carry one level bodily over the other by means of a 


in either the Portland Mine or Sturgis Mine, why purchase what we have in our 
own mine in abundance ?—London, Oct. 4. OnE INTERESTED. 


NORTIT AMERICAN MINING COMPANY. 
S1r,—In my tour through Sierra County, California, some little time since, I 
tid a visit to the North American Gravel ining property. * * * * I donot 
oubt for a moment the int»ygrity of Mr. Morgan, who I learn is under the heavy 
salary of $500 per month, but Lam of opinion that the property and the produce | 
should not be left to one man; he is accountant, paymaster, receives the gold, and 
does the like business generally. Now, Mr. Editor, whatever confidence the direc- | 
tors might hive in Mr. Morgan, who is an entire stranger to them, I think, for the 
well-being of the establishment and satisfaction of the shareholders, that there 
should be placed on the mines an English cashier and accountant, whose cheques 
and orders can be countersigned by the manager, and should also be present at the 
elean-up, weigh in the gold in the presence of the manager and foreman, and see | 
it entered into a book and signed by all three. OBSERVER. | 
San Irrancisco, Sept. 16, 
[For remainder of Original Correspondence see to-day’s Journal.) 


current. 


| the current back. In certain minesin the neighbourhood of Wigan they put in 

arching of boiler-plate iron, strongly rivetted together. The necessity of guarding 
these crossings will become more upparent as we deal with the details of the distri- 
bution of air through the mines. 





THE SOUTH MIDLAND INSTITUTE OF MINING, CIVIL, AND 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, 

A monthly meeting was held at Wolverhampton on Monday, Mr. 
T. Rosx, Vice-President, in the chair, in the absence of Mr. E. Jones, 
the President. Amongst the other members present were Messrs. 
Bromley, Davies, Watkins, Griffiths, Tatlow, Gilroy (North Wales), 
Austin, Naylor, Price, J. W. Hall (Bilston), Fenn, Tolly, Lees (secre- 
tary), and others. The following new members were elected :—Mr. 
W. V. Craig, Woodshutts Colliery, Kidsgrove ; Mr. J. Strick, mining 
engineer, Hanley; and Mr. T. Fisher, Penn-road, Wolverhampton. 
A special vote of thanks was passed, on the motion of the Chairman, 
to the ironmasters of North Staffordshire, who had so handsomely 
entertained the members of the Institute on the occasion of their 
recent visit to that part of the country. Official reports were read 
by the Mining and the Mechanical commitees respectively on the North Stafford 
shire works. Mr. Davies read the first. It was the joint production of himself 
and of Mr. Bromley. The document showed that the members were universally 
struck with the vast proportions and perfect symmetry of the gigantic head-gear 
erected by the Chatterley Company at their No. 4 pit, which is 260 yards deep. It 
was 63 feet in height, constructed of angle-iron and box-lattice girders, and ap- 
peared to the committee to be of most masterly construction. The shaft was pro- 
vided with two sets of wooden conductors or guides, and two double-decked iron 
cages, carrying four tubs each time, and it was understood that the engine was 
capable of raising 50 per hour witheach hand. Underneath the cages self-acting 
water-tanks were placed, c@pable of holding 560 gallons, or 2% tons, of water. From 
this shaft the red shag and the red lime, as well as the oil shales, were worked. 
These mines were the uppermost of the North Staffordshire series, which, accord- 
ing to accredited sections, were 41 in number, comprising an aggregate thickness 
of 138 feet of coal measures, together with 12 intervening measures of ironstone, 
8 of which had coal seams immediately underlying them. The signals from the 
bottom of the shaft to the engine-house were made by a bell, worked by electric 
agency. At the oilworks, near at hand, 65 retorts were in operation, manufacturing 
oil from shales associated with the blackband and reg shag mines. These shales 
were similar to the Table Batt of South Staffordshire. At the oil refinery the Chat- 
terley Company had erected very extensiveapparatus for producing, from the crude 
oil obtained by the retorts just mentioned, oils for household uses, as well as the 
inferior oils and less fluid lubricants. The principle of economic utilisation of what 
might to a casual obserxer appear worthless spoil, was here carefully and sue- 
cessfully carried out. ‘he principle was the more striking at the Alum Works of 
Messrs. Bray and Thompson, which were capable of producing ¢0 tons of pure 
alum per week, mostly from the shales drawn from the mines of the Chatterley 
[ron Company. The committee reviewed other objects of interest, including Cr vig 
and Bidder'’s magnetic lock, Bidder'’s hydraulic coal getting machine, and Dr. 
Irvine's lamp. Mr. Watkins read the report of himself and Mr. J. T. Tatlow, who 
were the acting mechanical committee. The document contained much descriptive 
and critical information. The committees were thanked for their services and 
their reports, 

The diseussion of the paper on the “ Correlation of the Coalbrookdale and South 
Staffordshire Coal Fields” was postponed, owing tothe absence of Mr. Daniel Jones, 
the author of the paper. The meinbers then examined a model, shown by Mr. 
ILerbert Gibbs, of Penn Fields, Wolverhampton, of King's patent apparatus for 
preventing overwinding, and also accidents from the breaking of the drawropes, or 
chains, by which the skips or cages are brought upthe shafts. The invention is of 
very great excellence, and is not unknown to the mining world generally, though 
it is insufficiently known in South Staffordshire. Mr. Gibbs has now a part interest 
in the patent, and has the exclusive right to its letting throughout Staffordshire 
and Shropshire, and some other counties, 
model, and were impressed with the effectiveness of the mechanical arrangements 
whereby the effects desired were secured, The President said that when the In- 
stitute of Mechanical Engineers visited Derbyshire they saw the invention in use, 
and for their information it was fully tested with loaded cages and the like. It 
worked completely, and the manager of the extensive Butterly Company, who had 
| applied it to all the pits of that concern, told the Institute that it had never failed. 
Mr. J. W. Hall reminded the members of the South Midland that, after January 1, 
every shaft more than 50 yards deep would have to be provided with guides, Mr. 
Gibbs was thanked, and was asked to attend the next meeting of the Institute, to 
furnish still further information than he was then prepared to offer, 








Royal School of Atines, Hermyn Street. 


(FROM NOTES BY OUR OWN REPORTER.) 


Lecrurk LIV.— Continuing his notice of VentrLaTors, Mr.SMyTH 
said that one of the most ingenious machines of this kind was that of 
M. Lemielle, an eminent Belgian mining engineer. It was introduced 
about 20 years ago, and adopted at several Belgian and French col- 
lieries. In this country it was put up about 15 years ago at Ashton 
Vale, a small colliery near Bristol, and although objection was made 
to its great number of parts it has been at work ever since, acting 
with great efficiency, and without requiring any expensive repairs. 
Although Lemielle’s ventilator had been long working in Belgium, 
it made no way in England until a few yearsago, when some northern 
viewers visited thatat Bristol, and formed a good opinion of it. The 
consequence was that several have been erected on a gigantic scale, 
and it is found capable of doing excellent service at a cheap rate (the 
expenditure of fuel being small), working at a slow speed, without 
being liable to get out of order. It consists of a large cylinder of 
brick, wood, or sheet-iron, within which a smaller drum is placed 
excentrically, and made to revolve. On the rim of the interior drum 
are three valves or shutters, which, by means of iron rods moving 
freely round an elbowed axis in the centre of the large cylinder, lie 
close to the drum in one part of the revolution, and open from it in 
the other. These valves or shutters act on thesame principle as the feathering pe 
dies of a river steamer. The effect is that the air being admitted at the side, where 
the shutters lie close, it is driven in another revolution out througha prepared place 
of egress in the inner cylinder, by the expansion of the shutters. The other plan, 
much favoured by continental viewers, is that of M. Fabry, a mechanician of con- 
siderable note. This machine has two axes, each fitted with three blades, which 
may be from 6 to 10 ft. broad, revolving in opposite directions, but towards each 
other. The blades have each a cross arm, so curved as to give close contact during 
revolution, and thus prevent communication feom within to the externalair. Above 
half the cireumference of these fins tits closely within a ecsing of brick or wood, 
and the foul air, when the machine is emploved for exhuustion, is taken by the 
blades on approaching the lower purtof their circuit of revolution, is carried on each 
side outward, and ejected on passing the upper limit of the curved casing. This 
mi tchine also has the advantege of working at a slow speed, and disp'aves from 15,000 

to 20,000 cubic feet of air per minute. Although suitable to many mines, we shall 
see that a much larger quantity of air must be passed where great areas have to be 
worked, and where tive-damp Is prevalent. 

It will be seen that by these means, and more particularly by the action of the 
furnace, plenty of air can easily be obtaine 1, but having got it, the question is what 
to do with it? In round numbers it is reckonel tht 100 cubic feet per minute is 
required for the health and comfort of each man—that is, 100,000 cubie feet per 
minute for 100 men; but, then, fire-damp is often given off at the rate of 200 cubic 
feet per minute, and it would require at least thirty times that amount of fresh 
air te dilute it to a hirmiless condition, or 6000 cubic feet in addition. As the area 
worked and the livbility to gis increases, and the number of men is multiplied, | 
49,000, or even 60,000, cubic feet per minute may be necessary ina mine simply for 
safety. No «vsten: of pipes, which some well-meaning but ignorant persons hive 
talke | about, short of the levels themselves, could therefore cirenlite such vast 
bodies of air; and great velocity in the currcnts, it is obvious, must be requisite to 
carey the aie through all the interminable ramilieations of the passages, roadways, 
and workings. The proper distribution of the air, then, is a work of the highest 
importines, requiring a great amount of intelligence, experience, care, and atten 
tion, The great principle by which it is guided is one of much simplicity. If we 
take the plan of a colliery, we shall see that there are two shafts which come into 
play in ventilation, the upeast and the downcast. The air passed down the one 
will make its way by the nearest route to the other, and the proper ventilation of 
the whole of the mine depends upon the manner in which the air is prevented from 
taking the nearest and the shortest route, and made to go everywhere before it 
reaches the upeast. If the air is allowed simply to take its own course the venti 
lation will be very small, but in early times this was thought sufficient. A coal seam 
in Kilkenny, near the surface, was so worked, and when it was found impossible to 
go any further for want of air a fresh pit was sunk. The great means by whieh 
the air is made to go where it is wanted is by putting in stoppings, which may be 
either permanent, or doors to open and shut as wanted. For instance, we will 
suppose a pair of levels drive out from a shaft dividend with a bratticing by which 
one side is made the upoast and the otherthe downcast. When they have proceeded 
as far as possible a communication, called a thirling (which we will call X), is 
made between the two. ‘The air from the downoast passes through it and along 
the other level till it reaches the upeast, and a current is then established, The 

levels are then pushed forward until it becomes necessary to make a second thir- 

ling (Y), and when that is completed X is stopped up, and the current is obliged 
to go on as far as Y before it crosses to the return level. The work is again pushed 
forward till another thirling (Z) is made, and then Y is stopped and the air is com 

pelled to go on to Z before it can cross to the other level. It is in this way that the 

air currents are made subservient to the necessities of distribution all through a 

large colliery. In bringing the mineral from the places of working to the foot, many 

of these stoppings may have to be passed through, and instead of a permanent 
walling, or other impediment to turn the air, a door is put in, which allows the 
wagons to pass, and then closes after them, There are in mines several classes of 








DUDLEY MINING INSTITUTE. 


Anordinary monthly meeting of members was held at Dudley, on 
Monday, Mr. Henry Jounson (the President) in the chair. There 
were also present—the Vice-President, Mr. Blakemore; Messrs. J. M. 
Fellows, D. Peacock, J. Field, T, Latham, W. Spruce, T. Brettell, 
J. Hughes, T. Lloyd, J. S. Whittern, J. M. Fellows, J. Llewellyn, 
D. Rogers, and about twenty others. The PRESIDENT said the first 
business of the evening was to discuss the Mines Regulation Bill, in 
order that all might thoroughly learn its provisions and their duties 
by the time it came into operation on Jan. 1 next. He had seen Mr. 
J. P. Baker, Her Majesty’s Inspector, and had formally asked him 
who the “Manager” was to be under the new Act. After some hesi- 
tation, Mr. Baker said it was neither the doggy, the chartermaster, 
nor the mine agent, but a special person to be appointed with the 
doors, which it may be as well to describe at once. They are— name of manager. Ie would have the whole of the management 
The “ main-doors,” which are used to cut off one part of amine from another, so of the pit and its ventilation. W here, however, less than 30 persons 
that the air current may not pass along too brief a course, and are of vital im- | Were employed in a pit it was discretionary on the part of the Government In- 
portance in ventilation. Theseare of considerable strength, and fitted with strong spector whether a manager was necessary or nos. A manager was not required in 
sills, so that in cases of explosion they may withstand the shock. If one of these | €t¢’ pit if he could walk uninterruptedly along the whole face of “ work” worked 
doors should be blown away, or be left open by accident or negligence, the whole | bY twe pits. Ina pit where this could not be done a separate manager would be 
ventilation beyond that point will be neutralised. This is no theoretical danger, | Wanted for each seam. Mr. Baker also told him that he regarded the words “ every 
as unfortunately it happens too often, and some terrible explosions have been the | ine” as meaning every seam of coal or ironstone in each pit, and that a separate 
result. Anexplosion at Talk-o’ the-Hill some years ago, by which many lives were | “™nager” must be appointed for each seam if more than 30 persons are employed, 
lost, was caused by an accident happening to a wagon as it passed the main door, | °° 25 tons of mineral raised per day. 
which in consequence could not be closed. As a precautionary measure, they are Mr. Spruce enquired how the Act stood in the case of a man who was getting 
generally put in pairs at a short distance from each other, which also prevents | brooch coal and white stone? The President replied that the Act, in his opinion, 
leakage. Thus, when one door is opened to adiit of the passage of a wagon its | Tequired a manager for each pit. Mr. Hartshorne said the same rule which spoke 
partuer is closed; and when the latter is reached and opened the first one is sliut, | of less than 30 people working in the mine also said “ or raising less than 25 tons.” 
the two acting like air-locks. A single door ought never to be trusted to, and in | Did that mean 25 tons of coal, or coal and waste? , The President said there was 
plices of great importance they have as many as three in succession, The terrible | 20 doubt but it meant saleable coal. The next question he wished to call their at 
results which accrue from these main-doors being blown away have led to the sug- | tention to was the clause regulating the employment of boys. All owners who 
gestion of — © | wished to hire lads for thin seams, or for the “ holeing” in the thick coal, were 
2.—** Swing-doors :” These are hung on hinges to the roof, fastened up, and not | Compelled to give notice to the Home Secretary, and it had better be done at once. 
used at all in the regular work of the level; but the fastenings are so constructed | Mr. Fellows said the Act said that the owner might be the manager. The Vice- 
with a sort of projecting fan-like latch that in the case of an explosion the blast President suid he might, by taking all the responsibilities, and giving notice. He 
would pass by the door without harming it, but would carry away the fastenings, | did not think many owners would take the post. The butty might be the manager, 
The effect would be that the door would then swing down an | take the place of the but he ceased to be butty. The President then referred to a clause which said the 
main-doors if they should have been destroyed. Hanging in this way, two men | itspection of the miue was to be made every 24 hours, and where no gas had been 
running for their lives away from the black-damp would be able to push the door | Seen for 12 months it was not necessary that the pit should be explored with a 
open and creep through. Not so many of these have been erected as there ought | Sfety-lamp. It was well known that there were pits where no gas had been seen 
to have been, and the more so as Mr. Buddle had a great opinion of their utility, | for more than 12 months, and the next morning it would be certain destruction to 
and they had also the approval of the French engineers. At the last Exhibition at | 8° down without a safety-lamp. He, for one, did not understand such a clause. 
Paris specimens were exhibited which were said to have been used with advantage | The President then called attention to the following clause :—* Before Jan. 1 
in the district of St. Etienne. every owner or agent must nominate himself, or some other person (not being a 
3.—“Sheth-doors ” are lightly constructed of wood, and are used chiefly tocheck | Contractor for getting the mineral in such mine, or a person in the employ of such 
the air in the main air ways, and to turn it up to the workings when bratticings | Contractor), to be the manager of the mine, or of such part of the mine as may 
are used. : have been divided or separated, as before mentioned, and must give written notice 
4.— Dam-doors” are made air-tight, and are put in where they are troubled | bY post to the Inspector of the name and address of such manager. No person is 
with spontaneous combustion. In some of the northern mines the small coal is | ualified to be a semen gd unless he is registered as the holder of a certificate under 
extremely liable to this, and it occasionally happens that ordinary means will not | the Act.” Mr. Peacock said the members had received a short account of the Act 
suffice to extinguish the smouldering fire, which makes such a smoke and stythe | from Mr. Pease, and at the end of the montha full and complete exposition would 
that it can only be approached on the windward side. The dam-doors are then | be published. He a it would be wise to defer the discussion on the subject 
shut, and that portion of the pit entirely isolated until the fire, having no supply until that book was published. The Institute was well up in funds, and he begged 
of air to support combustion, is gradual y annihilated. Of course it is necessary to | !eave to propose that 200 copies of the book should be purchased by the secretary 
ehoose proper places to put them in, and these dam-doors in such cases do admir- | (Mr. Henry Johnson, jun.), and distributed to the members. Mr. Blakemore 
able service. - } seconded the proposition, which was carried unanimously. 
§—-Ehere are mince in which what are called “sham-doors” are applied as re-| The President, referring to the recent experiments in Sandwell 
alators of theair. Park witl snew explosiv “dynamite,” sai 
#'4.—Then, in large collieries there are ‘‘ man-doors,” by which the overman, or his igi th ba i w explosive compound dynamite,” said he pur- 
deputy, can get at the return air-ways without travelling enormous distances round | POS®4 Siving a ce scription of the destructive agent. The powder was 
for that purpose. Thay consiet of small doors in the stoppings, just sufficient to let | the most powerful blasting compound known, and was safer than 
a man creep through, and should always be kept safely locked, and no one allowed | all others. A keg of it might 1 > hei 
to use them but the officers of the mine. ‘ on a fire elie tens of 8 . en we from any height, or placed 
I should have mentioned with respect to the main-doors, situated as they are ? explosion, because the compound would 
only explode by means of a percussion cap. It had greater effect 
upon blocks of cast or wrought iron than it had upon rocks ; in fact, 
the harder the material the better the dynamite did its work. It 


in the main thoroughfares, that it is necessary to have someone stationed at them 

to see that they are properly closed after the wagons have passed through, the 
had great advantages, too, on the score of economy. Smaller bores 
and fewer holes were required than with gunpowder. In the winter, when the 


drivers being especially apt to leave them open, to the great danger of the whole 
mine. This duty is performed by boys, and a greatdeal of exaggerated sympathy 
has been introduced as to the unhappy fate of these young trappers, who, however, 
never seem particularly unhappy, and are as ready and as lively at play as other . 
boys. It has been proposed to introduce various ingenious self-acting contrivances, powder was frozen, it would not act, but a small amount of warmth would soon 
by which the approach of the wagons would open the doors, and again close them | restore its properties. It was, therefore, a good plan for the workman to carry his store 
after the vehicles have passed. Plans like these, however well intentioned or in- | Of cartridges in his pocket. For clearing land, quarrying, and for all underground 
genious, cannot provide against accidents, such as pieces of coal falling off the work nothing could be better. Although dynamite Was 80 safe the railway com- 
wagons, or the wagons themselves upsetting, and as the safety of all employed, | panies would not carry it, and he had to have the material carted all the way from 
an‘d that of the mine itself, depends upon the proper opening and shutting of these lanberris to Sandwell Park collieries. The shots had been used at the bottom of 
doors, mechanical arrangements do not seem to have been much encouraged. | the shaft, and the men praised the speed with which the powder did its work. He 
Besides doors, however, “ stoppings,” w hich I have already described, and | might mention, incidentally, that the sinkers were now more than 12 yards below 
« brattices” play an important part in ventilation. A brattice consists of a mov- | Where the seam of coal was found, and still in kind white sandstone rock (speci 
able partition, put up so as to divide a level when the men are at work beyond the | mens were exhibited). Several experiments were then made in the recom, A cart- 
ridge containing the dynamite was emptied on the fire, and it slowly burnt away, 
like so much sawdust. When it was utterly consumed the cap was placed in the 
fire, and exploded with a sharp report. Many members, expressed their faith in 
the new material. Mr. Henry Hughes, ironmaster, Wood Setton, was then elected 
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brick arch. In some cases the upper level is carried for safety several yards higher | 
in the measures, and then, in case 0’ explosion, the danger Is escaped of bringing | 
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Meetings of Alining Companies, 
—_——+ 


GREAT LAXEY MINING COMPANY, 

The annual general meeting of shareholders was held 

perial Hotel, Douglas, Isle of Man, on Wednesday, 
Mr. G. W. DUMBELL in the chair, 

There were also present Messrs. Broadbent, P. Watson, J, Spit, 
C. Cleaton (directors), Drs. Thomson and Ring, Capts. McGrego» . 
Rowe, P. Bridson, W. Stephenson, J. Cubbon, L. G. Howard, T Wie 
W. Berey, R. Lomax, J. Lee, H. B. Noble, W. Gell, P. [, ‘Gar = 
— Kaye, R. Sherwood, &c. The CHAIRMAN said the Notice ee 
which the meeting was called stated that the accounts would belt 
before the meeting, and the appointment of directors and audi “ 
for the ensuing year would take place—the retiring directors 
auditors being eligible for re-election. They would first tak rm 
report of the directors, which was as follows :— © the 


Since the half-yearly meeting of the company in April last the attentio 
directors has been fully and continually occupied on behalf of the shareholde. the 
an extent hitherto quite unknown since the formation of the company. Ao 
time of that meeting the directors were engaged ina question with the Fi the 
ment of Her Majesty's Woods, &c., as to the terms upon which a new lease eu 
be granted to the company. The terms then proposed involved a kind of € Would 
ship, whereby the Crown would be entitled to participate to the extent of et 
part of the profits of the mine beyond a limited sum of 10,0002. per annum, third 
principle involved in those terms appeared to the directors so objectionabi Th 
they appealed to the Treasury, and were enabled, after great trouble, to 8 @ that 
terms, so far as the question of profits was concerned, done away with ena the 
month of May the Lords of the Treasury directed a new application to be Bea the 
Mr. Howard for terms. An application was accordingly made, and My Heat to 
in lieu of his former proposal of 1-12th royalty on lead and a portion of profit 
proposed that there be a royalty on lead of 14. The directors considered q Profits, 
of % so severe, and so entirely beyond anything they have ever heard of ney 
finding Mr. Howard determined on the point, they again appealed to the Tres Mat, 
for relief, but after some time received a reply that the Treasury refused to inte 
fere any further in the matter; and, having received an intimation from Me 
Howard strictly limiting a time before which his offer must be accepted Poe Mr, 
the directors were compelled reluctantly to accept Mr. Howard's terms jn a 
of the royalty proposed. The directors have never heard of such a heavy yoy i 
being exacted, and they believe a similar instance never has occurred, notyi ty 
standing which it is greatly preferable to the terms previously offered, The weed 
subject to which the directors refer is the strike of the underground menat fom 
for an advance of wages, and which has caused the work to be suspended for te 
last four months. The directors desire in this report to give you as briefly ag ie 
sible a summary of the proceedings herein, and which they hope will be ot 
more fully detailed to the shareholders at the meeting. much 

On Friday, June 7, the directors received a copy of a resolution passed ata meet 
ing of the miners the night before requiring an advance of wages of 4s. a week f, 2 
miners and labourers and all other ‘‘ underground men,” and giving notice that i 
not acceded to they would strike on Monday morning following. The de mand was 
peremptory, and the instant reply deprived the insular directors from the 0 ~y 
tunity of consulting with anyone. The directors refused to comply with theae 
mand, and the men accordingly ceased to work. It would make this re : 
too lengthy if the directors attempted to refer minutely to all the communication 
between the directors and the workmen, which shall be laid before the sharehol I 
ers, hut the directors became convinced that the working of the mine had been 
greatly mismanaged, that whilst men might complain that they were not shwane 
paid at once the whole amount made by their month’s “ bargain,” yet the Cirectors 
had much greater cause to complain that men were continually paid for work they 
had not done, and that whilst, on the one hand, the debt to the men Was alwayspait 
yet the debts from the men to the company for work not done, as a rule, w AS never 
paid; and it does appear that instead of the workmen having cause to complain 
as they led the directors to suppose, they have been systematically receiving 
wages they knew they had not earned, and although those wages presented sl 
average exceeding al) other mines in the island, many of the men had received 
money in addition to the wages apparently paid them. In fact, it does appear 
that instead of the workmen's just cause of complaint, they have participated ina 
system of injustice most injurious to the mining company, and which, Without 


at the Ty. 





The engineers exp-rimented with the 
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this “strike,” would have gone on for an indefinite period. “The directors came to 
the conclusion that a new start might be made, and that the intiuence and power 
of the managers having been disposed of, and Captain Reddicliffe having entered 
upon the duties of second captain, in the place of Captain Barkell, a!l could he 
satisfactorily arranged by setting new bargains to the men upen fair and inst terns 
and the question was to obtain the services of some one to perform this duty in 
whom the men were likely to place confidence, and who must have a knowledge of 
the nature of the ground in the mine, and the directors fixed upon and engaged 
the services of Capt. John Kitto, formerly an underground agent at Great Laxey 
and on the 2nd of August a printed circular was issued by the directors giving the 
men notice that on Tuesday following (the 6th August), Capt. John Kitto and Capt, 
Reddicliffe would “ attend at the mine for the purpose of valuing the ground and 
setting the bargains.” The men were invited to “meet Capt. Kitto when viewing 
and valuing the ground, and in order that the bargains may be set at fair prices,* 
By this means the directors expected that all prejudices of the men would be re- 
nioved, and a just ané@ fair arrangement come to between the company and the 
workmen. On the 6th August a written authority was given to Capt. Kitto, and 
he was expressly cautioned by the directors that his duty was confined to setting 
the “bargain’s,” and that he was not to interfere with the question of labourers 
wages, Capt. Kitto went to Laxey, and was persuaded to attend a great meeting 
of the workmen, where he states he was forced into signing an agreement prepared 
by the men, containing a variety of terms and stipulations so monstrous that the 
entire working of the mine underground was placed under the control of the men, 
completely superseding any manager. oe 

After this Capt. Kitto proceeded to set the bargains in the mine. On the fol- 





lowing day, whilst Captain Kitto was at Laxey, the directors having heard of the 
proceedings, immediately gave Capt. Kitto notice that while they would confirm 
the bargains he had set they were bound to repudiate the agreement he had signed, 
Capt. Kitto immediately replied—‘‘I was quite prepared for your letter, and for 
the astonishment expressed therein at the document I had signed ; but I did this 
as a last resource and entirely on my own responsibility, and nothing could be fur- 
ther from my mind than that you or any other board of directors would sanction 
or confirm such proceedings.” Capt. Kitto, in the same letter, speaks of the paper 
writing as “ the signing of this precious document, which is only so much waste 
paper, as it was signed without the least authority from you or any of the diree- 
tors, and I shall only expect you to confirm the letting of the bargains, and to 
which Iam quite sure you will not object.”. The men had resumed work in the 
mine, but the directors could not permit them to suppose the agreement extorted 
from Capt. Kitto was accepted by the directors, and accordingly Capt. Kitto wrote 
to undeceive them, and they at once forsook their work, and ‘‘ broke the bargains,’ 
which they admit would pay them well. Capt. Kitto’s correspondence before and 
subsequent to this date will be laid before the meeting. From that period the men 
have continued on strike. Numerous publications and circulars have issued from 
thein, principally seeking to bully and abuse the directors, and to create a spirit of 
animosity in the minds of the shareholders against the directors, evidently expect- 
ing that in the struggle which might ensue they would obtain some advantage. 
During this long period the directors have been assailed by anonymous writers 
with an amount of seurrility which does not do credit to the payres of any news- 
paper. It must be manifest to all persons that the directors could not enter the 
“lists” with these nameless libellers, but are satisfied to afford a reply to the 
shareholders at this meeting. It must be left to the shareholders to decide whether 
the abusive, dictatorial tone assumed by the leaders of the men on strike towards 
the directors is such as ought to be adopted by any class of workmen towards their 
masters. The written statements of the men to be laid before the meeting will 
prove that they have been offered all they asked for, and their oly pretence for 
standing out now is as to the payment of the labourers, for which they propose 
that either the company shall pay the labourers at the office whatever sum the 
miners choose to direct, or that the miners shall get the labourers’ money and pay 
them as they think proper. The directors refuse both these proposals; they will 
not recognise on the company’s books more than at the rate of 15s. a week ; but if 
by extra work they can satisfy the bargain taken to pay them beyond that, let them 
doso. The directors have nothing to say to that, such an opening may be beneli- 
cial to both parties ; but, under any circumstances, the labourers will be sure to 
receive settled wages from the company. The directors decline the proposition to 
ut the labourers into the power of the minersto pay his wages, because, when 
ormerly thesystem existed, the labourers were not fairly dealt by, and had great 
difficulty in getting their wages from the miners, and sometimes did not get paid. 
It was to obviate this abuse of power by the miners that the company determined 
to pay the labourers. The director's have to some extent referred to the mismanage- 
ment of the mine, and the mode of paying away money not earned. Accounts 
embodying a portion of these affairs will be laid before you; they have been open 
to the inspection of Capt. Rowe, and his reply in justification of the course pur- 
sued will be also before you for consideration. It cannot be a pleasant duty for the 
directors to part witha manager who has held that position for the last 28 years, 
and who has always been considered —— well qualified for the duties he had 
to perform. The directors feel bound to say that the moneys of the company 4 
pears to have been most improperly paid — by Capt. Rowe, but they are equally 
bound to say that they do not find that such money has got into Capt. Rowe's 
pocket. Everything alleged against Capt. Rowe has been most carefully examined 
and investigated. It was quite impossible for Captain Rowe to remain managet 
of Great Laxey, and he very properly resigned. The history of events referred ta 
in this report, painful and onerous as it shows the duties cast upon the directo 
to have been, convey in truth but a very imperfect idea of the constant care and 
anxiety which has pressed upon the directors. It is more agreeable now to look 
forward in a few words to thefuture. The directors have not failed to avail them- 
selves of the leisure to place the mine under good management, and to arrange to 
make considerable improvements in working both above and below ground. Capt. 
Reddicliffe, who has been appointed second captain in the room of Capt. Barkell, 
has entered the employ with excellent testimonials, and is expected to be a very 
valuable agent. : = 
Capt. Joseph Ball has been appointed surface agent and head washer, having ~ 
entire control of the washing-floors, the management of which has been frequently 
complained of. We are assured that Capt. Ball has not only a thorough know- 
ledge of the washings, but also greataptitude in dealing with machinery, and we 
are now erecting improved machinery for the dressing of ores which we are assu { 
will effect an immense saving in manual labour, and give an increased produce 0 
ore from the same bulk of stuff; and, lastly, the directors have secured the sen 
vices of Capt. Polglase as head manager of the mine, who we believe to be emi- 
nently qualified to perform the duties of the situation, and we expect him to com: 
mence work on Nov. 5 next. The directors are happy to say that the mine, both 
at surface and underground, is in excellent order and nee and astatement to the 
contrary effect published in a paper called the Mining World, of Sept. 28, is utterly 
false and untrue. In closing their report the directors beg to assure their fellow- 
shareholders that they deeply sympathise with them in the suspension of the works 
of the mine, and the non-payment of dividends, but they do expect that the alte 
ations taking place at Great Laxey will eventually repay all the anxiety that has 
been occasioned. —GEORGE W. DUMBELL, JAMES SPITTALL, C, CLEATOP, FREDKs 





floor, and the air is passed by a sheth-door out of the main air-way up one side of 
“ brattice cloth.” manufactured of great lengths and convenient | venting loss of life in pit shafts by broken chains or by overwinding, exhibited by 


the brattice ta the working end, and then passed down the other side to the main 
* eourse. It is extensively used to bring the air up to the faces of coal during the 

pauling, called b ; onve f “ wh 

widtys for the purpose in Lancashire. It is, however, open to the objection of Mr, Gibbs, of Wolverhampton, aud appeared to be well received, 


thirlings, or in making a thirling or cross-cut. It reaches from the roof to the | 
time the men are at work. Brattices are often made by suspending a kind of tar | 2 member. The business concluded with the exhibition of King's patent for pre 
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The CHAIRMAN: The next thing we have to lay before you is 


Capt. Reddicliffe’s report :— 
pace meeting to-morrow. 

ime ad ; “ : 
chert ne mine has been, and is still, ubouring. These cireumstances will neces- 
wily prevent my report from entering into details. I have devoted the principal 
peor A of my time and attention to the surface works, the whole of which Lam 


wy to report are in perfect order and good condition, and might all be put into | 


pp orking operation at a few minutes notice. The extensive alterations and im- 
ful ments connected with the dressing-floors are being pushed forward with 
Poel and will shortly be completed. When completed and at work they cannot 
4 r ssivly : 
boii re, Warington W. Smyth, the inspector, and I could not fail to notice the 
a sit order and good sound condition of the ladder-ways, and all the other 
suPiwork of the underground working. I need scarce say that I have not yet been 
wi togive sufficient time and attention to the underground department to enable 
po rive the valuation of the various points. I might remind you that Mr. 
ss ‘th considered that the mine looked better this time than when he visited it 
ft -12:nontlts ago.—F. REDDICLIFE. 


The discussion which followed was so long that the meeting Jasted ‘six hours, 
re than one half of which was occupied by the Chairman ; it is impossible, there- 
is to give more than an outline of the proceedings. After referring to a letter 
arts appeared in a London contemporary with regard to the management, and 
a he characterised as false from beginning to end, he explained the manner in 
voich the present captains had been appointed. The directors stated in their re- 
b- it that they had given every matter the fullest investigation, and they did not 
susie? it advisable thit Capt. Rowe should continue the captain of the mine, and 
cey were of opinicn he had acted very wisely in resigning. 
The CusirMAN Cetailed the circumstances in connection with the strike, observing 
hat, nodoudt, many of the shareholders had been led to believe that the miners had 
pew or reason to complain with regard to the wages they were receiving, and that 
. if they could only get bargains let to them, would come back to their work. 
After sho” 
directors in 
rid for work they { ] 
this subject, and they were determined to make every effort to discover whether 
there was any trath in it. Accordingly on June 21, 1872, ; 
forming the miners that the directors would receive a deputation from them, and 
s gesting that every pass-book of the miners should be collected and deposited in 
the Douglas office of the company: 64 of these books were brought to the office. 
He (the Chairman) went on at great length to show the result of calculations 
nd comparisons made between their books and the measurement books of the 
: ine. It was discovered that over 1460/7, had been paid to the men for work which 
oar had not done, and the amount was in the hands of the miners. The fact was, 
they were in the hands of a man who was not fit to cope with them, and that they 
did as they pleased with him; he had not the moral courage to turn men away 
who did not do their work, and he did not say to them that they would only get 
said for work that they had done. He then attacked the various charges with 
reg itd to fictitious payments, and showed that they were false and unfounded. 
Their investigation, however, showed that np #4 the men did not do half their 
proper amount of work, and that some of the s 1ift-men used to go into the level 
mouth, and make their escape from the shaft of the mine, without doing any work 
atall. There was not a single charge which the bitterest spite and malice could 
invent which had not been made agiinst Capt. Rowe. They had investigated these 
charges to the fullest extent, and although they could not acquit him of a certain 
amount of blame, they could not find a single instance where he had put money 
into his own pocket. No doubt, in certain cases he had paid away some money of 
the company improperly, and from which they did not attempt to shield him. 
He (the Chairman) then went on to speak of the charges which had been made by 
Mr. W. Stephenson, of Laxey, against Capt. Rowe, and showed that they were totally 
unfounded. For instunce, with regard to an alleged sale of ores to the extent of 
between 2000/, and 3000/., which was stated to have been sold to the Runcorn 
Smelting Company, and never accounted for. This was shown to be totally with- 
out foundation. After referring to several other matters, the Chairman laid before 
the meeting the explanation of Captain Rowe, which is as follows :— 

Lurey Glen, Sept. 20.—In accordancee with the resolution of the directors, you 
were kind enough to send me on the 4th inst., I hive been to the company’s office, 
and have seen with Mr. Rogers the account or statement he has drawn out in re 
ference to the miners’ charges and payments, which appears to range from June 
jast back to about two or two and a-half years. I certainly am obliged to admit 
that this stutement, drawn anl foundel upon what I cannot admit to be a preper 
representative source, is enough to startle anyone, were it not for the final result 
it shows as tothe amount of money the men hve received fromthe company. Mr. 
Rogers sows this to be 193, 7d. per week per man fora period oOo. over two years. 
His account exhibits, however, that the men have obtained this money, to a 


Ws é ing” ceepi .”? is ix | Tectors, and no longer the property of the company; (5) 
at onto unler a system of “lending” and of “keeping bach and this is | Tectors, 5 od ety = oy? 
great extent, 4 Se ate png eet | newal of lease from the Woods and Forests, and it was, therefe 


githered from the agents underground memorandum and measuring books, an‘ 
Ihave no dowbt, and do not deny, but th it those books are cap ible of allow ing such 
m account to be drawn; the measuring books, however, do not fairly and fully 
ppresent the actual terms and conditions upon which many of the stope bargains 
were worked, It is utterly imposible to explaia to you in a letter the detailed 
workings in such a mine as Great Laxey, regulated by almost daily changes, and 
more especially the manner of working the ground, and the best way of getting 
out the ore; this can only be understood by underground practice and experience. 
The main explinitions Tecan give to the “statement” drawn up are there: The 

round shown to be lentand the moneys adv.nced were in cases of stopes nominally 
E but in reality obliged to be worked on shift-work, owing to the varying anid 
uncertain nature of the lode and the ground. In hundieds of instances, if the lode 
hil not been worked in this way, immense quantities of ore, branching off in the 
sides and in other positions, would have been missed; and, again, where the lode 
would be more than usu uly changeable, under a fixed barg tin, a large quantity of 
unproductive ground might be uselessly cut away. Great Laxey possesses an ‘im- 
mense amount of ground of this nature, and worked under the system I have 
stited—where we could not estimate or measure ground—a lump sum would be 
charged by us sufficient to pay the men fair Wages ; in others, there being only a 
nominal bargiin, the ground has been either estimated or lent, suffici ut to make 
upa pay for the men, as in the case just before named. In these instances there 
has been some reason for breaking the bargain and rendering it nominal. Accord- 
ing to the changes in the yield, an nature of the lode and ground, and under what- 
ever form it may be worked, Great Laxey lode will ever be subject to this. I ad- 
mit that in working to an average rate of wages, or running as nearly to it as pos- 
sible, we have resorted to lending ground, and keeping it back again, as time and 
«fair opportunity oecurred ; but if all the ground lent and the moneys advanced, 
as showa by the “ st.tement,” were deducted, the miners’ pay would not reach 
to the average of the labourers’ pay, a circumstance that would not be expected or 
endured. I will name a case among the many instances we have had to deal with 
where bargains turn out adverse to the men. James Lawson and Co., sinking a 
sump at * Dumell’s,” hid what we thought to be a fair price at the time the 
“bargiin” was let to them; but the ground shortly afterwards becoming extremely 
harl and difficult to work, the partnership only earned 10%. per week per man 
for July pay (last). Under the circumstinces transpiring at the time, the men 
appti¢ to the directors for relief, and they granted them 3%. each, or 12/, in all. 
When we, the agents, have lad similar eases to deal with as much ground would 
he lent as woull aliow the men bare wages for the time. In conclusion, I again 
stats thit the “statement” is not a fair one to take, but the pay-book and the 
miners’ piss books are what shoull be taken as the pay of the miners under the 
arrangements of the agents.—R. Rowr. 

The next put taken up by the Chairman was the effort made by Capt. J. Kitto 
to bring about a settlement of the dispute, and he read-a number of letters which 
had been written by him on the subject to the directors. The result of this corre- 
spondence was that Captain Kitto visited the island, and went to the mine for the 
= of letting the bargains. The authority under which he was to do this was 
as follows :— 


Ile of Min, Aug. 6.—Capt. John Kitto is authorised by the directors of Great 


Laxey to let the bargains and arrange for the general work in the mine, and all | 


persons in the company’s employ are requested to render him all the assistance in 
their power, Signed, Gro. W. DuMBELL, Chairman of Directors. 

Instead of confining himse!f to the course authorised by this document, Cap‘ain 
Kitto had a long interview with the miners who forced him into signing the follow- 
ing agreement ;— 

An agreement entered into between Capt. Jolin Kitto, on the prt of the directors 
of the Great Laxey Mining Company (Limited), as per letter and authority granted 
by the Chairman of the said directors, dated Aug. 6, 1972 :— 

1, We agree that the basis of all bargains let henceforth shall be 23s. per week 
average for all miners, 

2. That all miners, marines, machinemen, and drawers, when on shift-work, 
shall be paid 4s, per day per man. . 

3. That the amount of money paid in advance or for subsist shall be 23s. per week 
for all miners, marines, and fillers. 

4. That the average of the labourers’ wages shall be 18s, per week, or 5s. per day. 

5. That about 50 or 69 of the oldest labourers shall be put into bargains, or made 
nto miners at once, and receive full miners’ wages, or 23s. per week averaged. 

6. That as many of the first-class labourers be put into bargains as a committee 
of the miners think deserving—from ability—to do first-class work, 

i. That at the first pay after thisagreement two weeks’ pay only be kept in hand, 
and at each two subsequent pays one additional week shall be kept in hand, so that 
the month in hand is kept by the third month. 

8. That two clear days be given for the recalling of all hands now absent. 

9. That our work hours be as usual, and that we receive our candles at 12 o'clock, 
hoon, on Saturdays, 
att hat in case of a pay off that the last men employed underground be the first 

scharged in rotation. Signed, Joun Krrro. 

Witnessed by (signed) F. Repprcrirrr. 
Signed, Gro. Loonry, Sec. to the Laxey Miners on Strike. 
The CHarrMAN : 
Monstrous that th 
- mine to the men, which would be tine effect of such an agreement. 
a once repudiated the agreement, and Capt. Kitto wrote the following letter to 


Capt. Reddicliffe showing that the agreement was not binding under the circum- | it they would be enabled to havea supply of water for the washing of 


stances :— 


Ile of Min, Aug. 8, 1872.—Str,—Will you kindly inform the miners and labourers | Thomson had stated that they had no prospect of a lease, but how he could make 


} * 

tate Above mine that as their conduct alone forced me into signing the paper at 
terms of fan Tuesday last, prepared by themselves, and stipulating their own 
{sponsible for its fulfilment, as I had not received any authority from the directors 
oo, to such terms, and, as they all know, I endeavoured by every possible 
h “uis to avoid it; but, as there was no alternative but to sign the paper, or return | 

ome without accomplishing the object for which I came, I, at last, very reluctantly | 
coheed as I well knew it to be almost exclusively for their own benefit. The | 
- y authority I had received from the directors, and which they well knew, because 
“ was read at least three or four times, was to arrangeand let the bargains at a fair 

nd reasonable price, and this the directors wil] strictly adhere to, and pay every 





Sponsible, 


“ and the wages of labourers, marines, drawers, and other day or monthly 
£2 must 


» by no means, be advanced, but must remain as heretofore. 
Th : Signed, Joun KITTO. 
~~ subject to which the Chairman directed attention was the subsequent 
view made by Capt. Kitto, which came to nothing. He then referred to an inter- 
which had taken place between delegates from the miners and the directors, 


<TLEMEN,— Lou will probably wish to have a report from me for use at the 
However, I must ask you to kindly remember the 
I have been at the mine, and the very exceptional cireumstances under 


fail to be of the greatest service and value in economising time and reducing 
As you are aware, I have been underground several times, last of all 


howing the unwillingness that the miners had exhibited in assisting the | on every point excepting with regard to the payment of the labourers. 
their investigation, the Chairman went on to show that the directors | Chairman) then read several letters from English shareholders approving the con- 
‘ame acquainted with the fact that rumours were afloat that the men were not | 
had done. That was the first intimation they had received on 


a notice was printed in- | 


| all question of misappropriation of moneys had been cleared up to the satisfaction 
| 1 


when matters were discussed at great length, and a settlement seemed to have been 

come to on the various points at issue, when one of the deputation stated that they 

could not to it until the whole had been laid before a meeting of miners, and 
| this effort te bring about a final arrangement also fell through. The only point 
| that seemed to be at issue between the directors and the miners was in regard to 

the manner in which the labourers should be paid. The directors offered to pay 
the labourers 15s. per week at the office of the company, leaving the miners to pay 
anything extra that had been arranged between them. while the miners insisted 
that the labourers should be paid 19s. 
money should be 
labourers. If the directors had agreed to pay the labourers 19s. per week the result 
would have been that all the surface men would have struck for wages, and that 
the entire system of labourers’ wages throughoutthe island would have been upset. 
He contended that they had a right to consider what the effect of agreeing 
to the proposal that all the labouring men should receive 19s. per week would 


(the Chairman) also showed that it would be 
in the power of the miners by placing all the money in the h ands of the latter, for 
when this system was pursued the labourers had Sometimes to follow the miners 
from publichouse to publichouse for their wages, and sometimes they got none at 
all, and their families, consequently, suffered great hardship. The wares question 
came next, and he (the Chairman) showed that the wages paid at Great Laxey 
were superior to those paid at any other mine in the island, and he laid before the 
meeting a statement showing the wages paid at the Foxdale Mines and at the 
Great Laxey, wherein it was clearly proved that the w orkinen at the latter mines 
were better paid of the two. He also showed that their wages were higher at the 
time that the strike took place than were paid at the Devon Great Consols the 
Van, Tankerville, and other mines, and he produced letters showing that miners 
could have been obtained from English and Welsh mines to come to thé island for 
the same wages as were being paid at the Great Laxey. On being asked for the 
names of these mines he (the Chairman) declined to give them, as he considred it 
would be a breach of faith todo so. After going into a variety of other matters he 
(the Chairman) referred to the last letter from the “ Lixey Miners on Strike,” in 
which they complained that no concession had ever been offered by the directors, 
and he (the Chairman) proved that this was false, as the directors had given way 
He (the 


unjust to the labourers to put them 





duct of the directors, and concluded by moving a formal motion that the report, as 
read, together with the accounts, be received and adopted, printed, and circulated. 

Mr. L. G. HowArp seconded the motion. 

Capt. McGrzcor said he approved of the plan of paying the labourers which the 
directors proposed to adopt, considering that it was much better than that proposed 
by the miners. 

Capt. Rowe then addressed the meeting at considerable length. He admitted 
that the measurement books which had been taken possession of by the Chairtaan 
might show that 1400/. had been paid to the men for work never done, but he con- 
tended that the calculation was not founded on a proper basis, and he showed that 
a vast amount of work was done which was outside the bargains; and that this 
would account for the 14907, This work was paid for as shift-work. Referring to 
the statement that men had gone down into the mine and done no work at all, he 
said he did not believe one word of it; and no doubt this statement had been made 
by dishonest men with a view to curry favour. He proceeded toshow that it would 
be impossible to work Great Laxey, or any other mine, without having an average 
basis of wages to go upon, and that this system of average had been recognised in 
the Great Laxey ever since he had anything to do with it. As for men escaping 
from the mine without doing work, that would always be the case unless watchers 
were placed at the shafts to prevent it. 

Mr. SueRwoop then atteupted to address the meeting, but it was held that he 
had no right to do so as his shares had not been transferred to him a sufficient 
length of time to entitle him to speak at the meeting. 

Dr. THomMsoN then rose to object to the motion, and to propose the following 
amendment :—‘* That, inasmuch as the cireular issued by the Chairmanand direc- 
tors of the Great Laxey Company, dated July 6, 1872, sets forth ‘that the directors 
have discovered just cause of complaint between the men and the managers,” and 
that it was ‘ discovered that some men were not paid for the work they did when 
due, and others were paid for work they had not done,’ that such disclosures lead 
to the inference that the working expenses of the mine have not been so cars fully 
examined and supervised as they ought to have been; and that the accounts and 
balance-shect be not pissed until such accounts and balance-sheet have been sub- 
mitted to the careful examination of a committee, with a view to ascertain the 
exact financial condition of the company.” Ife advanced many reasons for the 
adoption of the amendment, the principal being—(1) the admission of the Chair 
man and directors, as set forth in their circular, thet the men had been paid for 
work fthey hid not done, and hid not been paid for work which they had done; 
(2; the resignations of Capts. Rowe and Barkell; (5) the decreasing balances of 
| assets, and notably the almost entire expenditure of the reserved capital; (4) the 
| necessity of ascertaining whether the current three month ils for the sale of ore 

had been actually seen and inspected by the auciters before or at the time of sign 
ing the balance-sheet, or were they discounted and out of the eustody of the di- 
beeause there was no re 

¢, desirable to put 
cregga reservoir until 








































| a stop to further expenditure on Glenroy works and the Bal 





of the sharehollers; (6) because no explination had ever been given by the Chair 
man with regard to how much of the company’s money had been spent in enlarge 
ing, altering, &c., greenhouses in the house tenanted by Capt. Rowe and the pro- 
perty of the Chairman; and, lastly, why so large an item as 450/. had been spent 
as their London expenses by the directors. Dr. Thomson enlarged upon these 
points, and insisted that there was every necessity for economy in the management 
of the mine. 

Mr. W. Srernensoy, of Laxey, now caused some little confusion by insisting in 
speaking, though it was held he had no right to do so, He was proceeding to make 
several charges against Capt. 


found to be wholly unfounded. 

Mr. Drearpen then seconded the amendment, and contended that the directors 
should court the fullest enquiry. 

Mr. H. B. NoBLE supported the amendment in a speech c! considerable length. 
He was dissatisfied that there were no signs whatever of the strike being brought 
toanend. That was what they were all looking for, because while it continued 
there were not only no returns from the mine, but there was a great loss to the 
shareholders, the miners, and the public. He believed that if the miners had been 
met in a proper spirit, the strike would have been at an end before this. Judging 
by the previous raisings of ore he estimated that 25,000/. worth of lead, copper, and 
blende would have been raised during the four months that the mine had been 
stopped, and that the profit to the shareholders on such raisings would have been 
about 8000/.. He proceeded to show that out of the increased prices obtained for 
ore during the last four months, they could well have afforded to increase the 
wages of the miners, and pointed out the loss that must result from the fact that 
most of the best of the men had left the island. Another reason why they should 
have been pushing on the work of the mine, was that during the next 12° months 
their present lease would have expired, and at the end of that time they would 
haveto give an increased royalty to the crown, and there would be a corresponding 
decrease in their profits. Referring to the Ballacregza rese: voir, Mr. Noble called 
attention to the fact that the directors had stated that that work could be com- 
pleted for about 4000/, Already about 4700/7. had been spent upon it, and he un- 
derstood that it was not above half done yet. He had heard from many quarters 
that it was a most foolish work, and as its cost would be about 9000/., he could 
not imagine how it was to be paid for. He then complained about the proposed 
alterations on the washing-floors, after the statement of the Chairman made 
at a meeting not long since that the Great Laxey had one of the most complete 
washing-tloors in the king!om. He concluded by suggesting that in order to eco- 
nomising expenditure they should endeavour to have their London office conducted 
on the same principle. He hid not a word to say aguinst their London secret wy, 
Mr. Allen, but it was considered that atthe London office any Engtish shareholder 
could get any information he required. He (Mr. Noble) was at the office a short 
time ago, and a shareholder who had come a considerable distance calle in to ask 
several questions, The only reply he could get from Mr. Allen was, “ I don't know.’ 
Now, when they found “I dont know” cost them about 400/. a-year, he thought 
it was really time to make some change, and he would suggest that they endea 
voured to have their London office removed to some respectable brokers, w hen the 
whole thing could be done for 100/. a-year or so. He had great pleasure in sup 
porting the proposal that the matter be referred to a committee for investigation. 

Capt. McGreeGor did not think this was the proper time to throw difficulties in 
the way of the directors. He had no doubt they were to blime in some things, 
and that Capt. Rowe, although a very intelligent miner, had neglected the mine 
for some years; but, as the Americans said, it was not the time to swap horses 
when you were riding through the middle of the river. : They were in difficulties 
now, but let them not increase those difficulties. Their first effort should be to get 
the mineat work again, and then if any of these gentiemen could prove any of the 
charges brought against the directors he would work to turn them out ‘neck and 
crop, the whole lot of them.” In conclusion, he suggested that a sub committee 
should be appointed to consult with the miners to see if some arrangement could 
not be made. . 

The CHairMAN said that the directors could not agree to such a proposal for a 
moment, as it would simply be an ignoring of the directors. As he had shown 
them there was not one shilling, as regarded money, between the directors and 

ners, 

“oo. McGreeor: Then if there isno money there must be a great deal of 
animus. P 

* No further remarks being made by the shareholders, the CiAIRMAN replied at 
length to the arguments advanced in support of the amendment. He said that of 
course the directors could not agree to the amendment, as it would simply place 
them inthe position ofa lot of schoolboys. As far as he was concerned he would 
never consent to any such thing. Dr. Thompson said thit they had done wrong 
in not raising the wages, where.s the fact was the direction had raised the wages 
to the fullest extent asked for by the men. Mr. Noble charged them with having 

















per week by the company, or else that all the | 
handed over to the miners, and they should settle with the | 


have been upon the other miners and labour-employing interests of the island. He 


fowe and others, when he was reminded by the | 
Chairman that those charges had been fully investigated by the directors, and 


unanimously re-elected, and Messrs. Haningand Garrett were 


: 2 : re-appointed auditors, 
——The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the 


Chairman, 





CWMOROG SILVER-LEAD MINING COMPANY. 


The first meeting of shareholders was held at the offices of the 
company, Ann-street, Birmingham, on Sept. 28. The reports read 
Were considered very satisfactory. Since the property has been 
| taken over by the present company in June last they have connected 

No. l with No, 2 level, and have gone through a channel of ore 
ground over *0 yards in length and 5 yards in depth, which can be stoped away 
easily, and will produce from 214 to 3 tons of rich silver-lead ore per fathom. Lead 
luts also been discovered in the deep adit, which is full so fms. below the above 
levels. 2 he capital of the company is 20,000/., in 80 shares of 250 each, with a very 
influential board of directors, including Messrs. Samson and 8. Lloyd, of Birming- 
ham. This mine is another evidence of the productiveness of this old and well- 
known district. The Old Llangynog, on the same estate, has returned over 4,000,000, 
worth of lead ore. _ The West Llangynog Mine, which is a continuation of the old 
Llangynog lodes, is also progressing very satisfactorily, it having already inter- 
sected one lode and several branches which are identical with the ‘odes inthe old 
mine, and is it expected by driving a few yards further south that the main lode 
will be intersected, and great results are anticipated, This company has secured 
a piece of ground which is within a very short distance of the western boundary 
of the old mine, with the ore dipping towards this new piece of ground which 
materially enhances the position of the West Llangynog Mine (Limited). Other 
undertakings are about to be resumed in this district, including Pour's Consols 
and other mines, 





PEAK DOWNS COPPER MINING COMPANY, 

The nineteenth half-yearly meeting of shareholders was held at 
the offices of the company, Sydney, on July 31 (Mr. Bengamin 
BUCHANAN in the chair), when the following report of the directors 
was read :— 

The directors have to congratulate the shareholders on the continued prosperity 
of the company, as shown by the result of the half year's operations. The mine, 
furnaces, machinery, and plant are in efficient order, The new pumping and 
winding engine is working satisfactorily. The sinking of the new shaft has been 
commenced, and fair progress made. A tract of coal land, in the neighbourhood of 
Copperfield, has lately been added to the company’s property, to ensure a per- 
manent supply of fue) to the smelting department.» , 

The first shipment of Cornish miners, engaged in England, has safely arrived at 
the mine; another is hourly expected. This accession of labour will allow the 
mining operations to be pursued on a larger scale, the furnaces to be constantly sup- 
plied with * goons assortment of ore, and the quantity of ore at grass to be much 
increased. During the six months 1449 tons of refined copper has been pro- 
duced, and 1494 tons sent away from the mine. The advance inthe price of copper 
having given an additional value to the stock of copper in suspense account, it is 
now estimated at the rate of 100/. per ton in London; although sales are reported 
by telegram to have been effected at 110/. 

The balance-sheet shows at the credit of the profit and ioss account on June 30, 
120,056/. 8s. 4d., which it is proposed to appropriate in the following manner :— 

In writing off the book value of the mine, the cost 

of the improvements and additions made during 
the half year 


£7,046 7 4 


In paying—1l. To the preferential shareholders in- 
terest for the half-vear, at the rate of 8 per cent, 
per annum on ¢ i/ 1,333 7 2 


2. To the non-preferential shareholders interest for 


the half year at the same rate, on 66,666/, 2,666 12 10 


— 00 

3. To all shareholders equally, a bonus in increase of dividend of 
71 per cent. for the half-year ..... q dspiiiee ‘atuesviksbines 

4. A furthur bonus to all shareholders equally of 5s. per share, 
payable on October 1, provided that, in the opinion of the 
directors, no material depreciation in the valne of copper has 


~» 4,000 


71,000 0 0 


taken place in the London market in the meantime . 25,000 0 0 
Being equ ul altoge ther toa dividend of 200 per cent. per annum, 
and leaving at credit of profit and loss account ssvescesnctcastse, BOO A 
PEAK DOWNS COPPER MINING COMPANY—PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
BA, Bh DAVOS PAI vocsccicvcnicec@iasseviessscevecssaes 49,000 0 0 


Amount written off the book value of the mine 
June 30.—Cost of raising, dressing, and smelting ore, re 
copper, purchase of fuel, repairs, inland carriage, 
freight, insurance, management, direction, interest, 
exchange, &e. 


Balince 


Mareen co shee alk acasekueissn wenudek conecas vasandtuicaa pais tenncuntensebers 
Dee. 31.—Balance ishvanerendeabeate 
June 30,—Amount received during the ; 
count of copper, viz.: advances on shipments 
and proceeds of sales, &e. .. ..+ 138,758 13 3 


10,899 11 2 














1872 


ie, 





Increased value of copper in suspense account... £8,940 19 8 
SRN sian eadceteuasaeenagia sang iaters vac inediccaadacabacoduaNaia bin iieasw ties £231,527 17 1 


COPPER IN SUSPENSE ACCOUNT, 


| June 30.—Estimated value of copper 2nd copper ore on hand :— _ 
Net proceeds of shipments not yet accounted for (copper valucd in London at 
1007. per ton, less 5/. charges). 








556 tons, under advance of £70 per ton, will leave £25 per ton,,. £13,400 0 0 
120 ,, o £80 ,, + is” 1,800 0 0 
349, ” 90» ” 5 ” 1,745 0 0 
830 ,, po 9 4» ” 

1855 tons £16,945 0 0 
570 ,, at the mine and on the roads at 80/. 17s. 6d. oo... eee ee 45,098 15 0 
ORE AT GRASS, 

3200 tons of 1654 per cent. ore, equal to 632 tons refined copper, 
Less 20 per cent. for contingencies 26 
Will leave after smelting............ 506 tons of copper, at 
61/, 188. perton ... 31,321 8 0 
Total .... se £94,365 3 0 





[For remainder of Meetings see to-day’s Journal,] 








FOREIGN MINING AND METALLURGY. 

The upward tendency in prices continues inthe French coal trade, 
and the excessive prices of the day, if they are a source of joy to 
producers, are 2 cause of despair to consumers. It appears probable 
that coal will cost this winter at Paris from 2/. 12s. to 2/. 168. per 
ton. In France, as in Belgiuw, it is not coal which is failing in the 
collieries, but working miners make default, and the apparatus used 
for the extraction of coal is insuilicient to keep pace with the enor- 
mous consumption of the present epoch. During the first half of 
this year the collieries of the sub-arron lisement of St, Etienne, in the 
Loire, produced 1,458,532 tons, and the Rive-de-Gier collieries pro- 
duced 280,885 tons. The Marseilles Gas and Blast Furnaces Com-~ 
pany, with which the Portes and Sénéchas Mines area ssociated, has 
been paying this month the balance of the dividend ceclared for 
1871, or 11s. 3d. per share. The Commentry Collieries and Four- 
chambault, Montluson, and Imphy Forges and Foundries Company 
will pay on Oct. 15 the balance of the dividend for 1869-70, or 10s, 
per share. : i 
Chilian copper in bars, delivered at Havre, is quoted at Paris at 
907. per ton; ditto in ingots, 96/7. per ton; English tough cake has 
made at Paris 96/. per ton; and Corocoro minerals, 95/. per ton, At 
Havre the quotation for Chilian in bars has been 91/7. to 93/. per ton ; 
refined ditto in ingots, 98/. to 1007. per ton. At Rotterdam, Dron- 
theim has made 50 fis. to 52 fls.; and Russian crown, 5! fils. Banca 
tin, delivered at Havre or Paris, has made 161/. per ton; Straits, de- 
livered at Havre or Paris, i162/.; and English, delivered at Havre or 
Rouen, 1627, per ton. At Rotterdam, Banca has made 92} fls., and 
Billiton 89} fils. At Paris, French lead delivered at Paris has rea- 
lised 212, 12s. person; Spanish delivered at Havre, 21/. 4s.; English 
delivered at Havre, 21/7, 4s.; and Belgian and German delivered at 
Paris, 21/. 12s, per ton. At Rotterdam, Stolberg has made 12} fls., 
Spanish, 124 fls.; and German, miscellaneous marks, 124 fls. The 
quotation for Silesian zine delivered at Havre is 24/. 16s. per ton ; 








made no reasonable concession to the men, but the fact wes they had conceded 





commented upon this agreement at great length, and said it was | feeling of false pride that the miners refnrsed to return to theirwork. With regard 
e directors were to be expected to hand over the entire contro! of | to the reserve capital, hecontended that it had been put to the proper use by being 
The directors | qeyoted to the permanent development of the mine. One of the most valuable of 


i i | would have been an answer from the Woods and Forests on the 17th inst., but it 
man his earnings to the last farthing, but for nothing beyond this will they be re- | had not yet been received. With regard to the alteration of the machinery hesce the } 
| washing floors, he contended that they should keep up with every improvement | 


| For the amendment, 240 votes; against it, 1347; majority against the amendment 








everythiug but the mode of payment of labourers, and that it was simply from a 





these improvements was the formation of the Ballacregga reservoir, inasmuch as by 
ores a 
through the summer months, which they had not under the present system. Dr. 
such a statement in the face of the facts sect forth in the directors’ report he conkd 
not understind. He (the Chairman) then replied to several questions put by Mr. | 


average wages and payments; that I do by no means hold myself | Noble, which replies were to the following effect :—In the negociation for the new | The sales of Belgian coal which have been recently ma 
| lease no attempt had been made to curtail the amount of gronnd covered by the 
| lease, and there was no prosposal to alter the existing royalties on copper and 


blende. The only points at issue now between the Weods and Forests and 4 
directors was withregard to the length of the lease and the time at which it shoul 
commence. He (the Chairman), on behalf of the directors, contended that it 
should commence on the expiration of the present lease in November, Ii 73, and 
that it should extend over 31 years instead of 21. It was expected that there 


made in machi ery. ; aa 
The meeting then divided on the amendment, and the voting was as follows :— | 


1107.——The CHAIRMAN’s original motion was then put and carried. 


Messrs. Broadbent and Watson were then voted out of the direction, but were | 





ditto other good marks delivered at Havre 24/, 12s, per ton; and 
ditto delivered at Paris, 24/. 12s. per ton. ; 

A strike among miners in the Sars-Longchamps district has not 
yet been adjusted; the movement is, however, a local one, and does 
not extend itself. At the same time, a strike has occurred in three 
collieries of the Liége basin: this is, of course, a circumstance greatly 
to be deplored, as, in the interest of the working classes themselves, 
it is most desirable that coal should not make default this winter. 
le to English 


firms and companies have excited a good deal of discussion; these 
| sales have not been, however, very considerable, and itis ratherstrange 
| that exports to France, Germany, and Holland should pass unnoticed, 
while those to Great Britain provoke discussion. f 
seven months of this year about 110,000 tons were imported into 
Belgium—half from England and half from France, 0 
sponding imports in the corresponding period of 1871 were 112,000 
tons. X 
in July, 1871, and 19,100 tons in July, 1870. 


During the first 
The corre- 


The imports in July were only 9000 tons, against 14,000 tons 
( As regards the exports 


of coal from Belgium this year, they have been much heavier than 
in the corresponding period of 1871, Thus, in the corrésponding 
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periol of 1872 they amounted to 2,658,000 tons, while in the corre- 
sponling period of 1871 they were only 1,690,000 tons. But the first 
seven months of 1871 were, of course, rendered by the Franco-German 
Wir quite an exceptional periol; and in the first seven months of | 
1870 the exports were 2.171,000 tons. The exports of July, 1872, 
were 333,090 tons, against 335,000 tons in July, 1871, and 327,000 | 
tons in July, 1870. All the difference observable in this year’s figures 
occurred in the exports to France, which amounted to 2,440,000 tons | 
t> July 31 this year, as compared with 1,450,000 tons in the corre- | 
spon ling period of 1871. The exports of Belgian coal to other 
countries have considerably diminished this year; scarcely any Bel- 
gian coal was exported to England to July 31. As regards prices, 
there is the same animation in the market and the same uncertainty 
in quotations, Coke is very difficult to obtain. Freights for Paris 
are maintained without change, at 8s. 10d. per ton. 

Prices of iron have advanced in France, French ironmasters ap- 
pearing resolved not to remain behind those of the rest of the Con- 
tinent. Merchants’ iron has made 13/, 12s.; rolled charcoal-made, 
15/. 4s.; and large plates, 18/. 16s. per ton in the Haute-Marne, while 
merchants’ iron has brought 13/. 4s. per ton in the Nord, Such prices 
scarcely augur well for the future of French metallurgy. Mean- 
while, however, the demand does not fall off, as railways, tramways. 
ani other enterprises appear to be making a fresh step in advance. 
At Paris, for instance, the promoters of the circumyallation line 
have come to terms with all the suburban communes, and working 
operations appear about to be commenced. The production of iron 
is being steadily increased in France. The managers of the Eur- 
ville forges, for instance, have taken on lease the Eclaron furnace, 
which has remained out of blast for the last 10 years. At Cha- 
mauilley also, in the Haute-Marne, the construction of a new roll- 
ing mill has been decided on, The mechanical construction work- 
shops are full of work; at least, they would appear to beso, having 
regard to the difficulties which they raise in connection with the 
acceptance of new orders. 

Prices of iron remain very firm in Belgium, and are even tending 
upwards, Refining pig has been dealt in for delivery next spring 
at the rate of 5/. 16s. per ton, a price which renders it probable that 
many ironworks will find themselves without iron when their pre 
sent contracts have run out, and when their small stocks now in 
warehouse have been exhausted. Rails sell at 12/. per ton, without 
any conditions in respect of guarantee. At the last re-adjudication 
of rails required for the Belgian State lines no tender was submitted. 
This abstention was, however, the result of a preliminary meeting 
held by the Belgian rail manufacturers assembled at Brussels, in or- 

der to come to some understanding with reference to the position 
in which they are placed by the State. <A collective note had been 
forwarded to the Minister of Public Works, requiring as an ulti- 
matum the reduction of the guarantee to one year and a-half instead 
of three years. The forgemasters stipulated also for what they con- 
sidered a more equitable mode of determining the real value of 
rails than that provided by the cahier des charges now in vigour. 
All the establishments working iron in Belgium must still be said to 
bein full prosperity. Industrials, however, while generally satis- 
fied with the results of the past season, are divided in opinion in re- 
gar to what the future reserves for them, in view of the continual 
advances in pig and castings, coal, and wages. Meanwhile, the or- 
ders received for railway plant in Belgium are again enormous, and 
come to hand from all parts of the Continent. Contracts for rolling 
stock are about to be let for the Belgian State Railways. The Bel- 
gian Association of Forgemasters, at a recent meeting at Namur, or- 
dered the immediate printing of the reports of MM. Taskin and 
Tahon, the engineers appointed by the association to report upon 
Danks’ mechanical puddling system. The reports are to be circu- 
lated in order to enable the members of the association to study the 
question carefully before deciding on the adoption of the system in 
their respective works, 





MINING IN UTAH—PRICES OF ORES. 

Salt Lake City, Aug. 20.—A recent visit to Bingham canon made me acquainted 
with the mine and smelting works operated by Messrs. Bristol and Daggett, about 
25 miles from this city. The establishment is compactly built and arranged, mine, 
furn.ces, and office being within hailing distance, and the ore being lowered di 
rectly to the furnaces by an inclined tramway from the mouth of the windlass drift 
in the side of the mountain. The mine comprises 2000 feet on a vein running 
N. 76° W. and dipping northerly into the mountain, The course of the outerop on 
the mountain side is nearly N.W. The general dip of both vein and country is 
about45’. The hanging wall is usually a belt of soft bluish rock (siliceous clay slate), 
but sometimes quartzite; the footwall, like the general country rock, is quartzite. 
The ore is distributed in chimneys or bodies in the vein, and consists of carbonate 
of lead and gaulena, with subordinate associated minerals and siliceous gangue, 
carrying about 38 per cent. of lead and 56 ozs. of silver per ton, as shown by the 
furnace assays of nearly 1300 tons. : 

The underground works consist chiefly of the discovery shaft, 65 feet deep, a 
drift from it 30 feet long, an inellne from this drift 150 feet deep, and a shaft 75 ft 
deep from the bottom of thisincline. The windlass drift above mentioned, through 
which the mine is worked at present, enters the face of the mountain on a level 
with the drift above mentioned. About 150 feet vertically or 200 feet inclined below 
the windlass drift a tunnel has been run 600 feet on the contact. plane between the 
blue hanging-wall rock and the quartzite. This tunnel is nota part of the producing 
mine at present. It is carried on to prospect the character of the vein in depth 
Thus far, it has developed no carbonate ore like that above, but a vein of mixed 

ens and iron pyrites is shown in it, which will be followed upward by winzes 

‘he discovery inclicates the continuance of the contact vein in some form at greater 
depts thin those now worked, The average thickness of the vein is something 


over 4 ft maximum 20. Two bodies of ore have furnished the amount hitherto 
extracted, The first wasabout 100 feet long by 250 feet in depth on the vein. The 
second, a small rich body, was about 20 feet long by 60 feet deep and 2% ft. thick. 


Out of these bodies there have been extracted and reduced, from August 1, 1871 to 
June 30, 1872, about 2200 tons of ore, yielding a net profit of $80,000.) The mining 
cost is very small, as the vein matter is thoroughly decomposed and can be removed 
without blasting, while at the same time the stopes and drifts do not require expen 
sive timering. The reserves of good ore still standing in the mine are considerable 
in amount. 

Snelting in this locality is, of course, expensive. Charcoal costs (freight and 
waste included) something over 30 cents per bushel; iron ore (the pure red hema 
tite brought from Rawlins, Wyoming territory) $22 50 to $25 per ton ; limestone, 
$7 por ton. Fire-bricks are brought from Golden City, Colorado, or even from 
Titinois. As the charge of the furnaces consists of about 13 parts ore, four parts 
ron’, five purts limestone, and six pirts chareou, with two parts old sligs, it 
will be seon thatthe beschiekung is highly expensive. In respect of completeness 
of extewtion, the works ars doing excellently for this region, the total losses in 
treitmont being 6-4 per cont. of lead andl 5:3 per cent. of the silver contained as per 
fire assay in the ore, The works comprise two Pilz furnaces, 14 ft. in height from 
the tuyeres to the feed-hole, 34% ft. in diameter at the tuveres and 18 in. in thick- 
ness of walls, There are six tuyeres, 244 in. nozzles, The slag discharge is 10 in, 
below the tuyeres —a point strangely overlooked in most of the Utah furnares, where 
the blast is usually directed almost upon the lead, 


The automatic syphon tap is 
employed. Blast is furnished from the root blowers. They have been worked np 
to a pressure of 2 in. of mercury; but the usual pressure is 1'4 in. 








5 The principal 
trou>le in running the furnaces is the shortness of the campaigns, which are termi 
nated either by the formation of salamanders, or by the burning out of the walls. 
The latter is the most serious evil ; and it is rendered more frequent by the employ 
ment of so much iron ore, and the formation of a bisic slag (probably a singulo 
silicate at least) which attacks the the fire-bricks. It is said that the bricks made 
this yewr at Golden City are unusually liable to be slagged away. This maybe the 
ease; but I fancy the constitution of the slag, and the high temperature and pres 
sure sometimes employed to prevent or remove salamanders, are sufficient causes 
for the rapid consumption of the walls. Two weeks appear to be frequently the 
limit of acampuign. The extra expense incurred by this method of running is 
partially balanced at least by the inereased quantity smelted per diem. One fur 
nice will reduse about 14 tons of ore daily, producing about 5 tons of bullion, worth 
in silver aout $153 por ton. 

Just at present the mining and smelting businesses in Utahare highly favoured by 
the extravagant prices paid at Salt Lake for both ores and bullion by the competing 
ageuts of rival establishments, purticul uly in St. Lounisand Chicargo. These agents 
mity understand better than any outsider what they are doing; but it certain!y 


| Company’s furnaces, 


18 cents margin per ton. Silver is probably worth just now more than $134 gold | 
per ounce ; but this difference is not enough to render smelting at these figures an | 
inviting busines’. The present competition is evidently unsound. Itis a struggle 
imong rivals concerns to giin possession of the whole Utah market; and it is safe | 
to prophecy that it will result either in the triumph of one party or the exhaustion | 
of all, in a revction of prices to a level more in agreement with business ¢ vition and 
permanent success. Meanwhile it isa rich hurvest for the ore and bullion sellers 
of the territory. Bristol and Dagg tt must be miking an additional profit of $125 
laliy out of the high price ef bullion; and even the very cheap bullion of the Utah 
1 farther up the e:non, may now find a better market than it 
»ver had before or is likely to have agtin. ms Ws oe j 
— Engineering and Mining Juuraal, New York. | 

| 





FOREIGN MINES. 
EmMaA.—Telegram from Salt Lake City, dated Oct. 7: “ Forwarded 
no ore this week to New York ; raised 289 tons first-class ore this week ; raised no 
second-class ore this week ; 369 tons first-class ore at railway dopét; 70 tons first 
class ore raised at mine; 550 tons soll here.” 
BirDSEYE CREEK (Gold).—G. S. Powers, Sept. 18: T cannot buy 
water to use to any profit to the company until the new tunnel is completed in 
Neece and West claim, so I shall be obliged to get pipe and take pressure from 
South Yuba this winter to work Uncle Sam, as I belivve that will return a better | 
profit than any other way until the new tunnel iscompletel. The shaft is down to 
grade, and the tunnel is now going ahead from thit point, and I shall push it on 
as fast as possible. The water will be out soon, and then I shall build high flames, 
ind make the necessary repairs on ditch. After two weeks, or such a matter, it 
will be again turned on, and we shill have it as long as it lasts. 
SWEETLAND Creek.—G. D. McLean, Oct. 7: “ We have cleaned 
up after after a run of 57 days. The gross returns are $12,500; the expense $9600. 
The cost incurred on tunnel account is $4100.” 
G. D. McLean, Sept. 14: No change in work ; new tunnel in 1610 ft. The seam 
is still good, the progress rapid, and everything favourable for speedy completion. 
All of our plans or calculations so far, for the striking of seams and their pro- 
bable courses, hive worked out well (with one or two minor exceptions), and I think 
will until the tunnel is completed. Some delay and expense will necessarily bein- 
curred in raising the shafts, running the cuts, and putting in the 2400 ft. of sluices, 
ind blocking the same. Wetre making every effort toward the speedy completion 
of the tunnel and resumption of active operations. Our expenses will be heavy. 
. X. L. (Gold and Silver).—Lewis Chalmers, Silver Mountain, 
Sept. 16: The mine is ge'ting along splendidly. There are six men driving the 
upper tunnel, and on Saturday I picked from the face of the tunnel some beautiful 
specimens of ruby silver ($1500 to $2000 per ton), but it is in narrow seams, and 
considerably broken up and inters} “l with porphyritic boulders and clay. I | 
have been much vexed by the non-arrivil of the hoisting-works, which have been 
lelayed by the strike among the New York mechanics. Friday's mail, however, 
‘rought me the welcome intelligence that they were sent off on Aug. 28, and I am 
now daily expecting their arrival. I wish you te understand that I will not com- 
mit myself to anything, but I believe I shall do all I anticipated when I had the 
pleasure of meeting the shareholders in London, I will make no rash promises, 
but I will do, and am doing, the best a man en for the interests of all concerned. 
Prinro (Silver).—Extracts from Capt. John Platers’s report, dated 
Sept. 9 :—I am informed that the Pinto Company has taken possession of the Basye | 
ind Paye and Corwen Mines, and, as their manager, expect me to report regularly. 
I commenced sinking a shaft directly on the ore body, and driving a tunnel to in- | 
tersect the same at about 200 ft. from the surface. This shaft is now down 25 ft., | 
ind the tunnel in 15 ft. Iam at present following the ore in the shaft, taking out 
as I go down, and occasionally making a short drift to see how far the pay streak 
It must be remembered that the mine is a great bluff of ore, all assaying | 
something, but varying from $5 to $500 perton. There are at present on the Basye 
stamps, ready for shipment, 150 tons of ore, of the average valne of $70. The Basye, 
particularly, promises to yield ore in quantity and of quality sufficient to make 
working profitable. There is considerable ore which must finally come to us for 
reduction. 
Ilupson.—S. 0. Brown, Sept. 14: We are now working six China- 
men on the road grades, and four white ]ibourers at and about the shaft. Iam 
ulvised by letter from the Pacific Ironworks, San Francisco, that the castings will 
not be shipped until the 12th or 13th inst. At the depth of 520 ft. the Gwin Mine, 
on the sime mineral belt as the Hudson, anil the ores of which are identical in 
The superintendent 




















runs in, 





| works are most primitively constructed, and owing to there being no demand for 


cost to-day should not have been one-half. The machine power is quite in 
to the producing of a profitable out turn of coal, and ere long, when deepin 
tinued during the dry season, they must find a limit beyond which t} 
power will not operate, if they are to continue upon the present inju 
costly style. Mr. Maynard adds that from all he has seen and very earefy|}, 
mined, both in the mines and on the surface, he is fully persuaded of the advinn 
bility of recommending the directors to at once consider well and commence ; oo 
ing on the Mulpee plain, at a point 700 feet east from Mr. Taylor's number twote 
hole. He feels the necessity of this being done at once imperative, or othe ore. 
they will treat a most valuable property unjustly, and will ever regret not a 
done so; indeed had the company done this years ago instead of potterin pide, 
money on that which would more advantageously have been worked to the dad 
sinking they woul to-day have been in a flourishing condition. The patent fad 


idequate 
8 IS Con. 
1elr present 
dicions and 








the fuel just row, he his suspended all work here: the coal for this purpose ig is 

calculated to produce a marketable commodity, nor is it likely to be an oj] hearin, 

coal, it too closely hinges upon stone to be of any use in these respects, ating 
[For remainder of Foreign Mines see to-day’s Journal.) 




















AUSTRALIAN GOLD MtntnG.—The estimated yield of gold in Vig, 
toria during the quarter ending June 30, according to the official returns, for a eo z 
of which we are indebted to Mr. R. BrouGu Smytu, the Secretary for Mines es 
from alluvial workings, 157,494 ozs. 5 dwts.: and from quartz mines, 161,777 on. 
15 dwts.=319,262 ozs. During the same period the quantity of gold, the prods 
of thecolony, exported was 262,170 0zs.9dwts. Inthe two months ending June 30the 
Melbourne branch of the Royal Mint received 2328 ozs. of rough gold, and 46,6431, pron 
of gold bullion, no gold coin, and only 25 ozs. of bullion being issued. There dong 
55,700 miners employed during the quarter, using in alluvial mining 379 engines 
of 9327-horse power in the aggregate, and in quartz mining 766 engines of 
14,560-horse power in the aggregate. The buddles, whims, &c., were in propor. 
tion. The average yield per ton obtained daring the quarter was—from quarty 
12 dwts. 9°45 grs.; from quartz, tailings, and mullock, 1 dwt. 19°32 grs.; and from 
pyrites and blanketings, 2 ozs. 14 dwts. 3°23 grs._ It is mentioned that as it is jm. 
possible to get complete returns from every district the tables relating to machinery 
should be examined and compared. 

AUSTRALIAN INVENTIONS—VICTORIAN PATENTS.—The fifth yo. 
lume of the very valuable series of indexes, arranged by Mr. William Henry Archer 
Registrar-General of Victoria, has recently been issued, its publication in thig 
country having been placed in the hands of Messrs. Triibner and Co., Paternoster. 
row. The volume includes the indexes for 1870, embracing subject matter, alpha- 
betical, chronological, and descriptive. As the descriptions are elucidated by ad- 
mirably executed diagrams the utility of the volume is unquestionable. 





Drrp MrnrneG.—Arather interesting race is going on between the 
New North Clunesand the Magdala Companies, in the colony of Vie. 
toria, to see who is to get the sum of 1000/., which is said to haye 
been offered by the Government of the day to the first mining com. 
pany which finds gold at or below 1000 ft. from the surface. The 
Magdala’s shaft is down 950 ft., the New North Clunes pump shaft is down 1004 ft, 
and the latter has apparently a great advantage ; but some people think the Mag: 
dala will getthe gold first, because they allege that their shaft is right overthelode, 
and must pass through it either above or below the 1000 ft., while the New North 
Clunes may have to drive a long way before they find golden stone. Then, again 
if the Magdala should strike golden stone before they get 1000 ft. down, the chances 
are that the reef will have such a heavy underlie that they may not get through it 
befor they go to the 1000 ft., or a good deal more. The Pleasant Creek News writes: 
—“A singular and unaccountable feature in connection with our deep quartz 
mines is being developed daily, which must surprise those well experienced jn 
mining matters. It is the decrease of water as the greater depths are reached. In 
the Magdala shaft at 950 ft. the water has decreased to a minimum; in the Crown 
Cross Reef Company's shaft, at 800 ft., notwithstanding the two reefs recently 
struck, no extra water has been met with; and in the long drive of the Extended 
Cross Reef Company, at a depth of over 800 feet, the water is lighter than it was 
nearer the surface. This, if a general rule, is very important to companies engaged 
in deep-sinking operations.” 








COPPER ORES. 
Sampled September 11, and sold at Swansea October 1. 
Mines. Ton 











Produce. 





Price. 



























seems as if they coull not maintain a profitable business and pry for their eru te 
materi ids so recklessly, A couple of examples will illustrate my meaning. Lust 
week 5) tons of bullion from the Saturn Smelting Works, near this city, were sold 
her® to the highest bidder. ‘ 
per ton. The price paid (by the agent of the Chicago Smelting and Refining Com 
pany) was S251 31 per ton. Assuming the value of the lead here at 4% cents. per 
pount (all it is worth in Salt Lake), and reckoning $6 20 per ton for the gold, this 
would be 81 41 paid here for each ounee of silver, or looking more closely into de 
tails, at $134 per oz., the silver would be werth per ton of bullion at Chicago, 
after separation, $132 08 coin or $151 52 currency. The lead at 7 cents would be 
wort: $140 and the gold —say) $4 net: total, $295 52, value of bullion per ton in 
Chicago. On the other side of the account we have the price, $231 31 paid for the 
bullion; freight to Ogden, $2 50; to Omaha, $20; to Chicago, $6; total freight, 
$28 5; cost of treatment—say, 312 per ton: loss—say, 5 per cent., or $11 50 per 
ton; total cost, $283 31, leaving a margin of only $12 21 for commissions, interest, 
risk, and profits. This margin I think any metallurgist would consider dangerously 
sm ill forthe time and place, The same establishment has been buying ores in the 
same style: 200 tons of Emma ore were recently sold, assaying 67°8 ozs. silver per 
ton, and 47°5 per cent. lead. For this ore the agent of Sclby's San Francisco works 
bid $61 53 per ton; other parties bid $70 and 872, but the Chicago works carried it 
off at $84 per ton. Add to this the freight ($25 for ore); smelting cost, 820; re 
fining, $12; and loss, S14; and vou have a total of $155 paid per ton. The silver at 
<n) 























$1 34, and the lead at 7 cents, amount together to?! , leaving a margin of S25. 
The list sale of Emma ore, made to-day, was even less favourable to the buyer. The 
amount was 100 tons, assaving 67 ozs. silver per ton and 48 per cent. lead. It was 


brought for St. Louis at $35 50, leaving, according to the Sgures above given, only 


It contiined by assay 99°16 ozs. silver and 0°83 ozs. gold | 































































































character, has been producing rock of extrvor lin uy richness. — = eae - 
has just shipped $8913, being the proluct of 13 days run of 16 stamps, crushing Mines. Tons. Produce. 6 — 
bout 20 tons only per day of ore. Present indications seem to show the chimney 0 4 4 0 
to be an extensive one. The skilled labourers commenced work on Tuesday, the 6 a4 : If 0 
LOth inst., with the exception of pipe-makers, who will begin work on Monday é ditto 143 ~ a: 0 
next, the 16th inst., and 1 hope to be able to begin pumping out the water from the 6| Uni c mg ; : 0 
mine on Oct. 1.——From Mr. A. Clhidbourn, one of the directors of the company, : nlite re... ae 1 2 0 
dated Sept. 17: “I have been to see the Hudson, which looks well. I think I never 4 © C . srt ebay “ H 0 0 
siw a better defined ledge, nor a property better located to work advantageously. i “Titeo. re.. ia : : 6 
[ have no doubt but as we go down it will develope itself so thit we shortly shall 6 aisha hia 80 8 12 6 
so dod put upa mill. Brown, who is in charge, thoroughly understands his 4 ditto vente oa 5 r . : 
RicumMonp CoNsSoLIDATED.—Telegram: Smelted only 160 tons; | ° © Pradsdtate re ee Be 
consequently discharged head smelter; product, $8000. ’ 0| Copper Ore... 14 .. 38 70 
Sin Pepro (Chili).—A box containing specimens of rich copper 0|  ditto......... 1 mi 
ore fromthe mines has just been received, and may be seen at the company’s office. | 6 ditto peuesake 6 20 12 6 
TAQUARIL (Gold),—The report just received leaves little doubt | 6 | Libiola ...... 105 816 
that the company’s mines are practically worthless, and that the best course which 0 : 
the shareholders can adopt is to wind-up as quickly and economically as possible, PRODUCE. 
and distribute whatever assets may remain. The directors consider Copt. Martin's | C p 0 Cloncurry ae craven £ 152 5 0 
reply so discouraging that an extraordinary general meeting has been called for | eae 0| C. Precipitate... 28 ...... 1,424 10 0 
Monday, Oct. 21, to receive the final decision of the shareholders as to whether the | Brass Ashes ...... 227 0 | Copper Ore ...... Oe ee. 671 14 6 
enterprise shall be continued or not. Capt. W. H. Martin, the manager at the | Union Ore -. 204... 0 | Libiola ............ oe 847 17 6 
mines, writes that at the junction of lodes below the 25 fm. level, west of Haymen’s | Copper Ore ...... 277 6 
shaft, the gold-bearing vein looked very promising when he last alvised, but soon COMPANIES BY WHOM THE ORES WERE PURCHASED. 
became poor again, and the water being troublesome, and no sign of improvement, "Names Tons. Asenn. 
they discontinued, on Aug. 24, working at this point, the only place from which a Pp Grenfell a, ae ee 286. £2,856 1 0 
little produce was being derived, but it would not pay the expenses of extracting. Sins Willyams, and Co. 5 363 70 
The jacotinga mountain west yields promising work, showing occasionally parti- Vivian anil Sons. 5/494 6 0 
cles of gold in the batea. With respect to a further prosecution of the works he Williams Hoster. and feeds 138 10°36 3 3 
confesses that the continued poverty of the lodes, and unsatisfactory prospects, are British and Foreign Copper Company 1573 10 0 
very discouraging, and scarcely warrant any further outlay. i Mason and Elkington f 1,300 13. 0 
MENZENBERG.—Oct. 7: The following report has been received Ciinwslan LAS BOEE. cess. ccnccocescccaceos 1993 9 0 
from Mr. R.K. Roskilley, of Redrath, Cornwall, the newly-appointed captain of Sweetland, Tuttle, and Co. ..........ccceeceseeeeee 
this mine :—Dickins's Shaft: The ground in the cross-ent, driving east at the 23, is puncte 
composed of a beautiful soft killas, and in which there has been recently inter- i a oh rh 2126 
sected some branches or feeders underlying towards the lode, the meeting of which NO SALE on Oct. 22. qannpeteaais 
is a favourable indication. This cross cut is being driven by six men, at l/. 16s. per TOTALS AND AVERAGES. 
fathom. In the 23 fm. level cross-cut, driving west of ditto, the ground is similar 2lewts. Produce. Price. Per unit. Standard. 
in character to that in tha eastern level; also driving by six men, at 1/. 16s. per Whole sale ... 2126 ...... 18%......@14 12 0-...... lds. 8U.... £100 10 0 
fathom. The lode met with in excavating for > » reservoir is very ares. — 0 sntshithndieinbdiaiciannipaaiien a 
open from 12 to 15 ft., which is composed chiefly of quartz, intermixed with rich . 
aes and yellow copper ore —a spl ai Llooking lole, and, in fact, is all that can : COPPER ° RES. ’ 
he desired, being only 10 ft. below the surface. I could not advise to sink a shaft Sampled Sept. 18, and sold at the Tabb’s Hotel, Redruth, Oct. 3. f 
on the lode in the reservoir, and construct the same elsewhere, as the sinking of | — Mines. Tons. Price. Mines. ©” Tons. Price, 
which at this point would be impracticable, being only about 10 fms. from the en- West Tolgus ..........+. Tas C4 1 6] Mellanear.................. apices £2 16 6 
gine-shaft. I have also seen Dickins’s and the main lode, which in their character Re ne ok 316 6 ope seecteabis ele ese 816 
ire fine-looking lodes, and the shaft being closely timbered prevented me from ditto 315 0} ditto. 6 3 3 6 
examining them to anv extent. ditto 4 1 0/| South Carn Br 416 6 
PonTGIBAUD.—W. IL. Rickard, Oct.6: Roure: The 100 metre level ditto 2h 6 ditto... 5 6 6 
cross-cut, east of Richard's shaft, has passed through soft troublesome ground, but ditto 214 0 ditto 6 
is now entering better rock. The 80, south of Agnes shaft, is in a soft decomposed ditto 313 0 ditto i 6 
ground, and the lode is poor. The same level, north of cross ent, is in a large, | Carn Brea.................. 69 ...... 6 $3 0 ditto 6 
strong lode, yielding a little saving work. The 60 cross-cut, east of Rickard’s shaft, ditto 6 | East Pool ............0005 : 
has entered stiffer ground, consequently our progress is slower.—Virginie’s Lode: ditto 6) ditto — 8 
Che 60 south yields { ton of ore per current inetre. The sime level north yields ditto 0 | Carn Camborne . 9 
stones of ore; the lode is rather smail. The 40 is yielding 4 ton per current ditto 6 ditto 8 
metre. The 20 north continues in a strong, regular lode, yielding saving work. ditto PEs! Na $38¢ ditto A 0 
The adit north yields some good ore irregularly. The adit south of the mill is in | South Crofty ........... 67 «0... 2 4 0} Wheal Seton.. v 
good ground, worth 1 ton of ore per current metre. Our tribute pitches through- ditto chides Simatecs Ge aaboay 312 6 CS 8 
out the mine are improved a little in value on the whole.—La Grange: The tribute ditto Sea cagnescagncs AE aKoene 310 0} Wheal Basset ........... 6 
pitches throughout this mine continue their usual yield of ore stuff.—Mioche ;: The MEE. dsabceuavomaine exits’ 37 ¢ ditto v 
sinking of the shaft below the adit has become rather difficult owing to an increase PSS GS $70 ditto... 6 
of water.—La Brousse ; Basset's shaft has attained the necessary depth for the 140 Se PPE EES 716 0| Wheal Jewell ‘ee 
and fork; we shall immediately begin to cut the plat and cross-cut towards the | Crenver and Abraham 69 ..... 426 | ditto ‘ 0 
lode. The 120 south yields saving work, but the same level on the western part is itto imma ae 3 4 6] New Pemtroke......... 0 
poor. The 100 sou h yields 4% ton of ore per current metre, and the rise above ditto 5 8 2 0O| New Dolcoath............ 6 
4% ton per metre. The 80 south yields 1% ton of ore per metre. The 60 south is ditto . 3 2 0| North Crofty ............ iM 
unproductive. The lode in the stope behind this end is worth 1% ton of ore per | West Seton . 7 6 | Botallack ..... °F 
metre, The tribute pitches have fallen off a little in value, on the whole, during the ditto 6 | ditto ‘fs 
month.—Pranal ; St. George's shaft, below the 50, is down to the level of the 70, ditto 0 | Doleoath 0 fi 
ind this has met with w.ter, We hive now set to drive on the course of the lode ditto 6| East Basset .... 6 ‘a 
towards the level coming against it from St. M wt'n's shaft: the lole yields % ton ditto 6 | Buckingham’s ores 6 . 
of ore per metre. The 70 south is poor. Ths suns lev.! orth yields 44 ton of ore | Mellanear 0 | New Wheal Lovell...... a 
pe ews ho on the eastern pit 14 ton per metre. The 39 south is poor. The TOTAL PRODUCE. ; 5 
bute pitches t iroughont the mine maint tin th “Ir y ilu ; Surface : ihe dressing West Tolgus......... OE cx £1823 18 0] Wheal Basset ...... x 
throughout the mine has gone on without int rruption. The siumplings h-ve Carn Bre 342 1714 10 6] Wheal Jewell - 
vmounted to 270 tons.—St. Amant: Susan's shaft is set to sink below the 25; the Rout? Crotty: 275 cs 891 17 0 New Pembroke ... of 
peal a i “po adhe aca seo = littl Ay ibe a - . 2 Crenver & Abraham 216 74 6 | New Dolvo'th...... ; & 
very favourabl: : ee Ren ne ee ene ee ere BN lence ee 6 | North Crofty ...... 7. 
hetievevine » (i P Mellanear ............ 195 6 | Botallack ..... ; 
NERBUDDA CoAT, AND TRoN Company.—The report of Mr. Chas. | gouth Carn Brea... 157 6| Doleoath ...... oe 
Maynard, Mining Engineer (the agent and manager), states that the mines are | Rast Pool ............ ** ee 0 | East Basset i } : 
situated at the junction of the Ratheckurar and Mulpee plains on the Seetarewa | Carn Camborne ... 100 . 8 0| Buckinghim’s Ore , 
oe ate os es ro ist of the G mbar t Bt ition of ag ye un — Wheal Seton ...... 83 ...... 3.17 0| New Wheal Lovell b 
} aula Railway, by which these are connected with the main line to Caleutta anc > - ae ant ‘. — 
| Bombay, dist int from the former 950 an the litter 548 miles. The similarity to Average OR a aoe 17 0| Average produce ... eos 
my oe strata -_ vy in Engl und or pers America ( know nto himself) he has been Quantity of ie : b sahaee 2 “ORT4 ‘ Quantity of fine copper 1°5 tons 7 ewts. 
} unable to trace, but_unquestionaly it belongs to a series termed by Indian geolo- “Amount of money ........ vecseeee £11,612 11 6 4 I 


to injudicions working without 


gists the ‘‘ Lower Damuda.” The vend, owing 
nity of the River Seetarewa, and 


plans or memorandum, in the intermedite 
| the want of foresight, has so limited the work snsto reduce the present possible 
out-turn of coal to 30 tons per day round coal, and the present objectionable mode 
of working to the deep under such circumstanees as have already been pointed out 
further retard the possibility of improvement d n (Monsoon). 









luring the present se 
| Nevertheless, in the No. 2 level; north of New Incline, he has proved the seams 
| Nos. 3 and 4 as existing to the rise of the 16 feet rise fantt nerth, and this he will 


make every effort to have opened out in the course of am nth. The coal will like- 


LAST SALE.—Average standard 1) £108 17. 0 | Average produce ; 
Standard of corresponding sale last month, £112 19 0—Produce, 6%. 









COMPANIES BY WHOM THE OkKES WERE PURCHASED. is 

Names. Tons Amount. 44 

WIS CINE CE isisscncccecsnncscconvensescestsesvnnessee ME. pkssenves £2353 19 7 
P. Grenfell and Sons ..................+ 202 1135 5 ; 
Sims, Willyams, and Co. PR 2546 10 5 
Williams, Foster, and Co. 289 2360 ul - 
Mason and Elkington ........ : H ; 
Copper Miners’ Company : 
Charles Lambert Oe 6 ia 
Swectland, Tuttle, and Co... 1308 ~ S 














| wise be proved at a point below the No. 5 level to the north of the Dyke, and this 
will afford a favourable area of rise cou, which will be brought on the so-called New 
Incline, and thence drawn to the surface. The ‘vailable coal to the present open- 
| ings is—p‘llars, No. 1 seam, 8804 tons: pillars, No. 2 seam, 1517 tons; Whole coal, 

nearly all in Nos. 3 and 4 seams, 51,135 tons; Whole coal, north of the 16’ 0” Rise 
| Dyke, new 31,655 tons: total, 93,109 tons. nil 30,000 toms per verr, sav three 
l years vend. Heneethe vast importance of ting attention to the positive desira 
} bility of obtrinine coal in some other querter tas ecaurly a dite as possible. The 





has tend rv materially to enhanee the 


cost of working, owing ta various cuses, 
+ most primitive method of work- 


price of ty: coal, and now eco ts upon the pre 
| ing about 6 rupecs 3 annas per ton, or in Engtish money los. per ton, whereas the 





£11,612 11 6 
Try _Mines 4” 
Truro. ne al 





| Total........... eat ences 
| Copper Ores for sale on Thursday n \ “4 
parecls.—Devon Great Consols 1015—South Caradon 415—Marke \ alley a rine 
| gow Caradon 3°2—Hingston Down 300 —Gawton Copper Mine 2735—Phenm! Moat 
318—Fast Caradon 180—Wheal Russell 124—Redford United 123—Craddock 
76—Prince of Wales 55—Dclstone 20.—Total, 3519 tons. 


ext, at the Royal Hotel, 
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Specially Applicable 
TO 


SINKING, 
QUARRYING, 


AND 
MINING PURPOSES. 


THE BEST & ONLY 
PRACTICAL DRILL. 


IT DOES NOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 


7 PROGRESSES through Aberdeen granite at the incredible rate of 
10 inches per minute. 







PRIZE MEDALS: 


Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society, 
August 21, 1872. 

















Liverpool! and Manchester Agricul- 
tural Show, Sopt. 12, 1872. 











Middleton Agricultural Show, Sept. 18, 
1872, 


THOMAS BROWN, 


PATENTEE AND SOLE PROPRIETOR. 
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SALES WALL 7 














Orders received and executed solely by— 


CHAS. BALL & €0., SOLE AGENTS, 


FOR GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 











SAVES £5 a day as compared with hand labour, independent of the 
1 enormous saving effected in the general expense, such as 
‘ PuMPING, VENTILATION, INTEREST OF CAPITAL, &c., from the 
























fact of the “ put out” being increased four-fold. NE 
: DRILL POINTS.—The caving in rigs —_ is considerable, Re Office . 21, Ww BRIDGE STREET, 
3 drill will go through 20 feet of Aberdeen granite without 
* sharpening. : and Sinking. E.C., LONDON. 
d- === ——= -- ——————————___==_== 
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- LATE KITTOE AND BROTHERHOOD AND FORMERLY WILLIAM FOX, 


g- PATENT “ HELICAL” PUMP, 


pow ESTABLISHED 1824. 
: ENGINEERS AND MILLWRIGHTS, 


Kittoe and Brotherhood’s Patent “PARAGON” STEAM PUMPS (Sole Manufacturers), 
Boulton and Imray’s Patent “ HELICAL” PUMPS (Sole Manufacturers), 


Brotherhood’s Patent “GYROSCOPIC” STEAM GOVERNORS (Sole Manufacturers). 


2 \\ i 
| Ne, Ses \ Kitto2 and Brotherhood’s Patent REFRIGERATORS for Brewers’ purposes (Sole Manufacturers), 


TA 


Kittoe and Brotherhood’s Patent PUMP VALVES (Sole Manufacturers). 


Admiral Inglefield’s Patent HYDROSTATIC STEERING APPARATUS (Sole Manufacturers). 


Se*Anmoooocoo 


Pumping Machinery of all kinds. 


56 and 538, COMPTON STREET, GOSWELL ROAD, — pea 
LONDON, E.C. THE BEST DONKEY PUMP. 


CHAPLIN’S PATENT STEAM ENGINES & BOILERS 


(PRIZE MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862), . 
The ORIGINAL combined Vertical Engines and Boilers, introduced by Mr. 
a CHAPLIN in 1855. Each class kept in Stock for Sale or Hire. piney 
STATIONARY ENGINE WIMSHURST, HOLLICK, & CO., ENGINEERS, pTHAM CRANE 
WORKS: REGENT’S PLACE, COMMERCIAL ROAD EAST, LONDON, E. 


(At Regent’s Canal, near Stepney Station). 
CITY OFFICE: 117, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


cao 


Sane 





THE BEST ROTAKY PUMP, 


























ROBEY AND COMPANY, LIMITED, 














* 
1 6 
i 8 ENGINEERS, LINCOLN. 
6 6 
7 6 PATENT PORTABLE 
17 6 
i HAULING AND WINDING ENGINE 
10 0 
12 0 By a special method of preparation, this leather is made solid, perfectly close in 
“| ; aoe, and impermeable to water; it has, epson vt pe the qualifications essen- WITH 
ai for pump buckets, and is the most durable material of which they can be made. 
f : It may be had of all dealers in leather, and of — 4 P A T EB N T D R U M W I N D L A S S EB S 9 
56 I. AND T. HEPBURN AND SONS, ' FOR MINING PURPOSES. 
50 : TANNERS AND ee Sanne AD GOES See This Engine is specially commended to Mining Engineers and others, as by its adoption— 
aie 7 eer hep pepe ‘ " Hauiage along inclined drifts is easily and cheaply effected ; : . 
: . ; LONG LANE, SOUTHWARK, LONDON. The expense of sinking new shafts is greatly reduced, neither oundations nor engine- 
108 Prize Medals, 1851, 1855, 1862, for house being required; ‘ 
126 #) MILL BANDS, HOSE, AND LEATHER FOR MACHINERY PURPOSES It is ayailable not only for winding, but for pumping, sawing, &c.—a great desideratum 
a at a large colliery ; : 
4 : re It can be very quickly removed (being self-propelling), and fixed in any desired po- 
2! sition. } aad 
; ‘ ' Prices and full particulars on application ag above, and also references to view the engine in 
20 successful work near Derby, Carnarvon, Haverfordwest, Darlington, Durham, Penzance, and 





other places. 
THESE ENGINES WORK WITH MARVELLOUS ECONOMY IN FUEL. 
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THE ee 


|) Mnyrar,sestne company, “CHAS, PRICE AND C0.’S RANGOON ENGINE OIL, 


; a yoneases from the Trustee of the late Firm of W. Charles - S SUPPLIED TO ILM. DOCK YAR DS AND FLEET. 


hi extensive works, with the valuable and improved ma- -. 
ehinery, are prepared to execute orders for every description of TIIS OIL is suitable to every kind of Machinery. As a lubricant it is equal to the best Sperm or 
ewts. ee | RAILWAY SPRINGS. Lard May Begone OF mer seen the great advantage of being entirely free from any principle which wil 
0} corrode the metal bearings, ; 
For particular kinds of Machinery, the Oil may be specially prepared of a consistency and character 
adapted to the nature of the work to be done. : : 
“Chemical Laboratory, 7, Printing House-square, Blackfriars, April, 1869, 
“T herewith certify that the Rangoon Engine Oil, manufactured by Messrs, Chas, Priee and Co., is 
free from any material which can produce corrosion of the metal work of machinery, It is indeed 
ca'culated to protect metallic surfaces from — Lard Olt 
“The lubricating power of this oil is equal to Sperm or Lar . = 
poms jee 4; ’ . “T. W. KEATES, F.O.8., &e, &0; 
Every parcel of the Oil sent from the work bears the Trade Mark of the Firm. 
LONDON: CASTLE BAYNARD, UPPER THAMES STREET. 


WORKS: MILLWALL, POPLAR; and ERITH, KENT 
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8 PFPEATH OR INJURY FROM ACCIDENT, 
WITH THE CONSEQUENT 
LOSS OF TIME AND MONEY, 
R AI » m PROVIDED FOR BY A POLICY OF THE 
LWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 











An annual payment of £3 to £6 5s. insures £1000 at death, or an allowance a tthe 
rate of £6 per week for injury. 
On £650,000 have been paid as compensation— . 
For out of every twelve Annual Policy Holders becoming a claimant each year. 
or at the Often” apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, to.the Local Agents, 
64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Seoretary. 
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CORNWALL WORKS (TANGYE BROTHERS), BIRMINGHAM, 


SOLE MAKERS OF 


THE 


IN USE AT THE FOLLOWING QUARRIES :— 


Carnarvon and Bangor Slate Co. 
Kellow, J. E., North Wales Slate Co.. 
New Zealand Quartz Crushing and 
Gold Mining Company... es 
Scott, R. W., ungannon, Ireland 
Foster, J. 8., ’ Hebburn Quarries 


IN USE AT THE FOLLOWING CHEMICAL 


WORKS :— 


Alum and Ammonia Co., Bow Common 
Barnes, W.C., Hackney Wick... 
Burt, Boulton, and ayward, Tar 
Works Millwall .. 
Cory and Co., Manor-street, Old Kent- 
road . ie ake 
Whiffen, “Thomas, Battersea ... 
Jones, W., and Co., Middlesborough... 
Jarrow Chemical Go., South Shields.. 
Richardson, J. G. and N. oe Jarrow- 
on-Tyne .. 
Read, olliday, & Sons, Huddersfield 
Sheldon, Nixon, andCo., West Jarrow 
Tennant, ©., and Co. , near Newcastle. 
Webb, H., & Co. (Manure), Worcester 
Union Chemical Company, Strattord.. 


Adelaide Colliery, Bishop Auckland 
Acomb Colliery, Hexham ... ie 
Blackfell Coll ery, Gateshead 
Black Boy Colliery, Gateshead 
Castle Eden Colliery .. 

Crofton, J. Ct., near Ferryhill 

Carr, Ww. C., Neweastle we 
Etherloy: Colliery 
Gidlow, T., Wiga 


Haswell, Shotton, and Easington. Coal 


Lochgelly Iron and Coal ~sreaaed 
Leather, J. T., near Leeds ... . 
Lumley Colliery, Fence Houses ... 
Monkwearmouth Colliery, Sunderland... 


Bede Metal Company, Jarrow 


Bagnall, C. and T., Grosmont teens 


Consett Tronworks 


“SPECIAL” 


5 Pumps. 
1 ” 
” 
1 ” 
1 ”» 


Castleford Foundry Company, Normanton 


Ellen Rolling Mills, Maryport 


: Pumps. sure of Steam. 
” 
: Will Force to any Height, 
” 
. . Delivers a constant stream, 
1 ” 
4 Can be placed any distance away 
= from a Boiler. 
1 ’ 
1 v Occupies little space, 
” 
7 ° Simple, Durable, Economical, 
” 
1 ”» 
Toa r 7 Ty ry 4 
IN USE AT TITE FOLLOWING COLLIERIES:— 
«» 8 Pumps.| North Vitchbura Colliery, Darlington... 2 Pumps. | Stott, James, and Co., Burslem ... eos 
aw 2 Newton Cup Colliery, varlington... ; § - Seaton Delaval Coal Company, near Newcastle 
‘ ae 99 Norm indy Mines sn a is - pe Taornley Colliery, Ferryhill ove eve 
‘ if % Oa‘censhaw Vo 1 7 i Thompson, John, Gateshead ove ee ean 
“ re Pease’s West Collie wis = © Trimdon Grange Colliery ... ove woe 
oe oe: | me Pease, J. and J. W., ‘Rent Crook ... 5 ‘s Tudhoe Colliery... ee eee * eee 
ee  & & Pease, J. and J., Brandon Colliery 1 ¥ Vobster and Mells Colliery ... * ee 
* . - “ Peg: swood Colli ery, neir orca 2 . Widdrington Colliery, Morpeth vee eee 
3 + Pelton Fell Colliery 1 i Whitworth and Spennymoor Colliery ... ese 
Co. 2 x Railey Fell Colliery, Da: ‘lington . 1 in Westerton Colliery, Bishop Auckland ... o- 
ve 1 ‘* Right Hon. Karl Dutham, Fen°e Houses 1 +s Wardley Colliery, Gateshead “6 oes ove 
ie i Skelton Mines... me 46s 1 ‘a Westminster Brymbo Coal Company ... ove 
1 i South Beawell Colliery = “b ‘a Weardale Coal and Iron Company eee oo 
oo A pa St. Helens (Tindale) Colliery 1 * 
») TY 4 T T 
IRONWORKS AND ROLLING MILLS:— 
+ 11 Pumps. | Gilkes, Wilson, Pease, and Co, Middlesboro’.. 2 Pumps.| Whitwell and Co., Stockton ove oe eve 
Ss Lloyd and Co., Middlesborough .. ots a Whessoe Ironworks, Darlington ... ‘cai ove 
2 ‘“ Solway Hematite Iron Company, Maryport... 1 ‘ West Cumberland Hematite Iron Company ... 
1 et Vaugha”, Thomas, Middlesborough ... « 2 * Westbury Iron Company ... eee ans eee 
ee oe 1 % The Shotts Iron Company, Edinburgh... 1 es 
;\ “cc D> Fu °° ry x AT 
THE “SPECIAL” STEAM PU M P AS APPLIED FOR DRAINING MINES, 


The arrangement in the accompanying illustration 
shows an economical method of draining mines without 
the expense of erecting surface-engines, fixing pump- 
rods, or other gearing. A boiler adjacent to the pit's 
mouth is all that is necessary on the surface; 
thence steam may readily be taken down, by means 
of a felted steam-pipe, to connect the pump with the 
boiler. The pump may be placed in any situation that 


may be convenient for working it, and coraecting the 


steam, suction, and delivery pipes. 


These engines can be fixed and set to work in q 





PRICES 


from 


OF 


Over 1000 in Use. 











outlay. 


mining operations, 


for ready access to all working parts, 


LONDON, 


STEAM PUMPS. 


NOTE, 


All Double-Acting: 








Diameter of Steam Cylinder ............ inches} 2} 3 
Diameter of Water Cylinder......... ..inches} 1} 1} 
Length of Stroke ......s0008 seseorseevess.inches| 6 9 
Strokes per MINULO sessecsesserserseseeeeees seveees| 100 | 100 
Gallons per hOUL ...sessersescsscesseeseres seastaine 310 | 680 
PRIOB....cccccrsccee Sdtobarescescssies ooeescensceeees .£10 | £15 

















4 | ¢ | 6 

4 | 3 4 
12} 12 | 12 
50 | 50 | 50 
8250 | | 1830 | 3250 | 


£35 | | £30 | £40 


6 ee 
6 6 | 6 
12 12 | 12 
50 | 50 | 50 
7330 | 5070 | 7330 
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£47 10) £50 |£52 10 


7 
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12 

50 
9750 


‘£57 10 
| 





3250 | 
250 | 





8 8 8 10 10 12 |12 
6 7 8 6 7 8 {10 
12 12 18 12 12 18 | 24 
50 50 35 50 50 35 j— 
7330 | 9750 |13,000| 7330 | 9750 |13,000|— 
£55 | £65 | £85 | £70 | £80 | £100/— 
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IF BRASS LINED, OR SOLID BRASS OR GUN-METAL WATER CYLINDERS, WITH COPPER AIR VESSELS, EXTRA, ACCORDING TO SIZE, 


Any Combination can be made between the Steam and Water Cylinders, provided the Lengths of Stroke are the same, thus—S8 in. Steam and 8 in. Water, or 
10 in. Steam and 3 in. Water, adapted to height of lift and pressure of steam, and so on. 





TANGYE BROTHERS & HOLMAN, 10, Laurence Pountney-lane, London, EC. 


Se 


TANGYE BROTHERS AND HOLMAN, 
10, LAURENCE POUNTNEY LANE, 


wtequires NO Shafting, Gearing, 
Riggers, or Belts. 


Works at any Speed, and any Preg, 


comparatively short time, and also at a very small 
They are used in large mines as auxiliary 
engines, and will be found invaluable adjuncts in all, 


To estimate the quantity of water to be raised by any 
given size of pump refer to the tabulated list below. It 
is recommended to use long-stroke pumps where the 
height exceeds 100 ft., so that the largest result may 
be obtained with a minimum wear and tear of the pump 


pistons and valves, The pumps are provided with doors 
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